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e A direct contract with the Company 


Unlimited territory 
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Participating and Non-Participating Policies 


A real opportunity to grow with the 
Company 
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An equipped office in one of the Reliance 
Branch Office cities, of which there are 
thirty-eight 

The active co-operation of Reliance super- 
visors in the organization of your agency 


The Perfect Protection Policy which as 
sures more interviews, lower lapse ratioand 
from 25% to 40% more life insurance sales 
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Prospect finding service 
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Newspaper Advertising 


The Reliance Life, which gives its under- 
writers the prestige of a strong, progressive 
institution 
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More than three 
hundred seventy- 


ax millions of 
Life Insurance Today, write for our booklet, “Selling 
Perfect Protection’’ which gives other 


in force. salient features in the Reliance Program. sp 




















“Sell Perfect Protection a 
and you'll sell MORE 
Life Insurance” 
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PLANS LINCOLN STATUE 


Lincoln National Life Commissions 
, Paul Manship 


MODEL FOR ANNIVERSARY 
Completed Bronze Will Not Be Ready Be- 
fore 1931—Artist in Among Country’s 
Greatest Sculptors 
Paul Manship, distinguished American sculp- 
tor, has been commissioned by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to prepare a statue of Abraham Lincoln 
as a young man, which will occupy a place in 
the entrance court of their beautiful home of- 
fice building. 
The contract agreement with Mr. Manship 
includes a fee of $75,000, and a specification 
calling for the completion of a model not later 
than the fall of 1930 which is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the company. The work will be 
later cast in bronze as the permanent and final 

contribution. 

Mr. Manship. is one of America’s younger 
artists who early gained distinction in his field. 
The leading art museums of New York, Brook- 
lyn, Detroit, Minneapolis, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Paris and other cities have notable exhibits of 
his work. 

Among his noted pieces of statuary are busts 
of Frederick Kepply, Myron T. Herrick, John 
Barrymore, James Ballard, Marquis de Chal- 
monodoly, Miss Carrie Thomas, John D. Rocke- 
feller and others. The War Memorial in the 
American Academy at Rome, the magnificent 
monument to John Pierpont Morgan, the 
Young Indian Hunter, the Cycle of Life, the 
Infant Hercules, the Flight of Europe, the 
Duck Girl, are also widely known creations of 
his efforts. 

Mr. Manship studied in the St. Paul Institute 
of Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
in Paris and Rome. For his outstanding work 
he was awarded the Helen Barnet prize N. A. 
D. 1913 and 1917, the George D. Widener Me- 
morial Gold Medal, the Gold Medal of the 
San Francisco Exposition, the medal of the A. 
I. A., the American Numismatic Society medal 
and others. Mr. Manship has been widely ac- 
claimed as one of America’s most promising 
sculptors. 

Mr. Manship was selected for the commission 
by a committee composed of A. F. Hall, chair- 
man; §. M. Foster, W. M. Griffin, F. B. Mead 
and R. C. Rockhill. After a conference of this 
committee in New York, and having canvassed 
the field of available sculptors they came to the 
conclusion that Paul Manship was one of the 
greatest scluptors in this country, and made a 
unanimous decision in choosing him for the task. 

(Concluded on page 7) 


AGENCY COST DATA 


Walter H. Bennett Reveals Facts on 
Operating Expense 


RESULTS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Percentage of Administration and Sales 
Outlay to Premiums and Commissions 
Given 
In agencies having annual premiums of less 
than $25,000, the administrative costs are 10.2 
per cent of gross premiums and the sales costs 
constitute 1 per cent, declares Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary-counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Secretary Ben- 
nett, basing his findings on a questionnaire sent 
out to members of the National Association by 
its Better Business Methods Committee, has in- 
cluded the results of that questionnaire in an 
article on “Better Business Methods” which ap- 
“Human Relations,’ the house or- 
gan of the Independence Fire and the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity companies of Philadelphia. 
Again, in agencies having annual premiums of 
less than $25,000 the same percentage costs to 
gross commissions are: administrative, 47.8 per 
cent; sales, 4.8 per cent; total, 52.6 per cent. 
Although admitting that not all members 
replied to the inquiry, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that many of them did not 
have precise methods of determining costs, 
Mr. Bennett listed other conclusions as fol- 

lows: 

In agencies having annual premiums of $25,- 
000 to $75,000 the administrative costs are 9 
per cent of gross premiums; sales costs 2.6 per 
cent; total 11.6 per cent; and the same per- 
centage costs to gross commissions are: admin- 
istrative 43.7 per cent; sales 12.9 per cent; total 
56.6 per cent. 

In agencies having annual premiums of $75,- 
000 to $150,000 the administrative costs are 8.5 
per cent of gross premiums; sales costs 2.8 
per cent; total 11.3 per cent; and the same per- 
centage costs to gross commissions are; ad- 
ministrative 41.2 per cent; sales 13.8 per cent; 
total 55 per cent. 

In agencies having annual premiums of $150,- 
000 to $500,000 the administrative costs are 
7.9 per cent of gross premiums; sales costs 4.5 
per cent; total 12.4 per cent; and the same per- 
centage costs to gross commissions are; admin- 
istrative 40.8 per cent; sales 23.3 per cent; total 


64.1 per cent. ; 
In agenc’es having annual premiums of over 


$500.000 the administrative costs are 7.8 per 
cent of gross premiums; sales costs 11.8 per 
cent; total 19.6 per cent; and the same per- 
centage costs to gross commissions are: ad- 
ministrative 34.6 per cent; sales 52.6 per cent; 
total 87.2 per cent. : 
According to Mr. Bennett, a system of agency 
accounting which will be suited to the needs of 
National Association members is being made 
available as a guide for agents to follow in de- 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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LOS ANGELES BURGLARY 
RATES 


Chief of Police Asks Explanation for 
High Cost of Policies 


OFFICIAL IMPLIES DISCRIMINATION 


National Bureau Submits Data—The Spec- 
tator Appealed to as Authority 


What amounts to a localized insurance storm 
is hovering over burglary business in Los An- 
geles, Calif. Not long ago, the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters was 
quoted as announcing a rate reduction for Cal- 
ifornia except Los Angeles city and county. 
Chief of Police James E. Davis, of Los Angeles, 
immediately wanted to know why Los An- 
geles was discriminated against and promptly 
set out on a figurative tour of inquiry. He 
wrote to THE SPEcrATor, to the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and to 
insurance companies doing burglary business in 
Los Angeles for information as to underwriting 
data on the subject. Tue Spectator furnished 
a tabulation showing the burglary premiums and 
losses in other States as contrasted with those 
in California over a period of years. 

In his request to the National Bureau and 
the insurance companies, Chief Davis asked 
for Los Angeles burglary rates from 1922 to 
1927 inclusive and for a comparison showing 
premiums and losses in Los Angeles, as com- 
pared with the remainder of California and 
with the cities of Denver, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, New York and Boston. The 
reply of the National Bureau contained only the 
losses for Los Angeles and the remainder of 
California, according to Chief Davis, and did 
not give premiums received or any data out- 
side California. 

In addition, the National Bureau suggested 
that Chief Davis base burglary insurance con- 
clusions-on rates charged, but the Los Angeles 
official felt that his city could not be given a 
square deal on that basis unless he knew how 
the rates were determined. The growth of 
Los Angeles and the burglary rate per 100,00( 
population is shown as follows, in a printed 
notice of the controversy just sent out by 
Chief Davis: 


Number of Increase 
Burglaries or 


Population Increase per 100,000 Decrease 


». 221,175,805 
» 11,274,717 


Emphasizing his intention to persist in seek- 
ing what the division of public relations of the 
Los Angeles Police Department would consider 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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HAD heard several things about Gustav 

C. Wuerth—most people who know insur- 
ance in New York have—before I saw him re- 
cently at his office in Park Place. Among them 
was that he was graduated from Princeton 
twenty-one years ago. But that was hard to 
believe. Perhaps, I thought, as the young man 
came in, it was 1917 instead of 1907 he left the 
academic halls for the mart of commerce, to 
use the Victorian phrase. 

But it was 1907, though I felt he must have 
been very young at the time, and since then Mr. 
Wuerth has lead an energetic life. There is 
little possibility that there will be any reduction 
of tempo now that he has become president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of New 
York. 

That he is a reticent man I suspect. He cer- 
tainly does not lean to the opposite. There is a 
lot of work to be done in connection with the 





Gustav C. WuERTH 


Association, he told me, but no details for pub- 
lication as yet. I gathered that he considers a 
thing accomplished of more news value than 
any predictions, hopes or outlined plans. 

He gave me the impression of being a man 
who would like books so I was not surprised to 
find that he had had two years with the Ameri- 
can Book Company before he entered the fire 
insurance business in 1909. Since then it has 
been insurance for him with a record any man 
might be proud of. Before he joined the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
1915, he had been connected with the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford. Already he 
has served the Life Underwriters Association 
long and well as chairman of its committee on 
business conduct and chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Very busy men, for some strange reason, seem 
to be the only people who have time to take on 
additional tasks and do them well. 


HAT the workmen’s compensation insur- 

ance law of New York is being admin- 
istered honestly, that charges of fraud in this 
connection are without foundation in fact and 
that nothing exists to show malpractice on the 
part of employees of the Bureau of Workmen’s 
Compensation in the Empire State were the 
findings arrived at by Professor Lindsay Rogers 
of Columbia University who, as special More- 
land Act Commissioner, has been investigating 
the New York Department of Labor under ap- 
pointment by Governor Alfred E. Smith. The 
first section of Commissioner Moreland’s re- 
port was made public this week and deals only 
with the charges of fraud made in newspaper 
statements by Senator James S. Truman, As- 
semblyman J. W. Cornaire and Henry D. 
Sayer, executive secretary of the Commission. 
These men are alleged to have repudiated their 
newspaper interviews when they appeared at 
a hearing before Professor Rogers, but the in- 
vestigation continued with a “whitewash” re- 
sult. 


* * * 


HE report of Commissioner Rogers points 

to ten cases published by the Industrial 
Survey Commission and says that no evidence 
of duplicity on the part of employees of the 
Compensation Bureau was present. The evi- 
dence, according to the report, only indicates 
that insurance companies had been victimized 
in some compensation cases as they are in other 
kinds of coverage. In five of the cases, in- 
surance companies discovered the fraud before 
any money was paid and in the other five only 
$14,469 was paid in a period when the total 
compensation payments amounted to $77,000,000. 


Ee 


F all things apropos, one of the best I’ve 

heard is the fact that Alphonse (‘Al’) 
Hirsch, formerly with the fraud bond department 
of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty and 
now a member of the training faculty of the 
National Surety Company, became the father ot 
an 8-lb. baby girl on Father’s Day, June 17. 
If it had been Friday the Thirteenth, perhaps 
the future might be cloudy, but June 17—that’s 
entirely different. Right here and now I pre- 
dict that that young lady, born on Father’s 
Day, will be very attractive to the opposite sex 
when she grows up. 


* * * 


HILE I was in the office of the New 

York Indemnity last week, I made a 
discovery that may interest some of my con- 
temporaries as well as the many other friends 
of the lady in question. Miss Ruth Reed, 
secretary to President Spencer Welton, is 
engaged to be married to Francis J. Kopp. No, 
he is not in the insurance business, but is said 
to be a good risk just the same. 


4 


A LITTLE less than a year ago this column 
recounted an interview which a 
journal obtained with Hugh 
manager of the London and Liverpool and Globe 
Insurance Company, upon that gentleman’s re- 
turn from a business trip to America. Mr, 
Lewis was questioned on business and_ social 
conditions in the United States and his re- 
sponses were so lively and exhibited such sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the American scene (a 
trait, unfortunately, not highly characteristic -of 
the majority of British 
America) that his remarks were widely quoted 
at the time. 


3ritish 


Lewis, general 


commentators on 


ee aes 

R. LEWIS evidently possesses consum- 

mate ability to make his public  utter- 
ances actually contribute something to the 
thought of the day for I find in his brief re- 
marks before the 92nd general annual meeting 
of his company the same aptitude for express- 
ing, in and language, 
thought-out views on topics that merit the at- 
tention of really big men in the insurance busi- 


simple concise well 


ness. 
: oe 
DDRESSING the chairman, Mr. Lewis 
said: “You spoke truly, sir, of the com- 
parative scarcity of first-class executive talent 
—a subject a good deal discussed in these days. 
The ramifications of the business of 
insurance increasingly call for the acquisitiou 
of facts, facts which we must know, but none 
the less the difficulty is not to learn or know 
the facts but to understand them and their sig- 
nificance, to train ourselves to think about them, 
in other words to use our imagination in coil- 
sidering facts, which, I take it, is the function 
of education. 

“T do not know that the general manager vi 
such as render a 
greater service than to see that talent is dis- 
covered and made the fullest use of. One oi 
our great problems is to shorten as far as 
practicable the early period of routine work 
which if prolonged dulls the imagination, but 
rudimentary facts must, of course, be acquired.” 


an organization this can 


* * * 


HIS is sound doctrine for American insur- 

ance executives who find, each year, an in 
creasing number of university graduates asking 
for a chance to make the insurance business 
their life work. The way to break these young 
men into harness is, of course, to pitch them 
right into the grind of a job which, though per- 
haps ruffling to their collegiate dignity, affords 
them an opportunity to get acquainted with the 
rudiments of the business. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
Lewis points out, it is no part of wisdom to s 
engulf them in the morass of routine that the 
are unable not only to lift themselves out y 
their own bootstraps but are incapable even of 
responding to a well-defined push from an exec- 
utive in search of a successor. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 
N view of the very active and con- 
tinued upward trend of the stock mar- 

ket during 1927, the rate of 
earned by the leading life insurance com- 
panies on their investment funds during 
1927 is a matter of considerable interest 
to a large part of the public, comprising 
not only the vast army of life insurance 
oficialdom and agency organization, but 
also their policyholders and their stock- 
holders; for beyond a doubt next to the 
mortality record of life insurance com- 
panies the interest earning record is of 
paramount importance. 

To one not versed in the investment 
side of the life insurance business it 
might seem that because of the increased 
stock values that the rate of interest 
earned by the companies in their entirety 


interest 


would be lower than in previous years. 
That the position of the market, as it af- 
fects stocks, would have very little bear- 
ing upon the rate of interest earned was 
well understood by those in the life in- 
surance business. Stocks at the end of 
1926 comprised but 6.9 per cent of the 
entire admitted assets of life insurance 


companies at the end of that year. On 
the other hand, real estate 
comprised 43.0 per cent of 
mitted assets and bonds totaled 35.5 per 
In the position of both of these 
holdings there has been but slight fluctua- 
tion in interest earning capacity. 

So we find in the table presented on 
page 9 of this week’s edition of THr 
SPECTATOR that the interest earned by 100 


mortgages 


their ad- 


cent. 


of the leading and older life insurance 


companies on their invested assets in 
1927 was 5.32 per cent as against 5.29 per 
In the table thus presented 


there is given the rate of interest earned 


cent in 1926, 


on mean invested funds by 100 of the 
older and leading life insurance com- 
panies of the United States year by year 
for 20 years, from 1908 to 1927 inclusive, 
together with the averages for the four 
quinquennial years and a grand total in- 
The 
increasing 
The first 


quinquennial period from 1908 to 1912 


terest rate for the entire 20 years. 
table 
trend of investment earnings. 


shows a_ consistently 


inclusive has an average ratio of 4.78 per 
cent, with the lowest earning attained in 
908, or 4.77 per cent. The rate for the 
second quinquennial period from 1913 to 
1917 inclusive was 4.89 per cent, the 
range being from 4.83 per cent in 1914 
to 4.94 cent in 1917. The third 
period, 1918 to 1922, has a ratio of 5.09 
per cent on a range from 4.85 per cent in 
1919 to 5.29 per cent in 1921. This 
period includes the effect of the rising 
interest rate brought about by the pur- 
chase of bonds which reached their low 
level during the war period. In the final 
period from 1922 to 1927 the ratio was 
5-34 per cent and included the peak effect 
of these war time purchases when the in- 
terest rate rose to 5.38 per cent in 1923 
and 1924, while the lowest rate was at- 
tained in 1926 or 5.29 per cent. The rate 
of interest earned in 1927, of 5.32 per 


per 


cent, has been surpassed but three times 
in the entire twenty year period. The 
rate for the entire twenty year period of 
interest earnings for the 100 companies 
was 5.08 per cent. Indicating the general 
effect of the increased investment funds 
at a higher rate of earning, this latter 
ratio was .03 per cent higher than the 
rate attained for the 20 year period end- 
ing with 1926, as shown by last year’s 
table. 

In considering the results of the indi- 
vidual companies it is found that whiie 
only 33 of the companies in the table in- 
creased their rate of earnings over that 
of last year, but they were companies 
which had the greater volume of assets 
were for the most part of the older com- 
panies, and because of their greater vol- 
ume have a greater effect on the total ratio 
in the table. There are three companies 
having an interest rate in excess of 7 per 
cent as against the same number in 1926, 


5 


while there are twenty-two having rates 
in excess of six per cent, likewise the 
same number as in 1926. There were 
twenty-four companies in 1927 below the 
average interest rate as compared to 22 
such companies last year. It should be 
borne in mind by students of this table 
that the older and larger companies will 
of necessity have a lower rate of interest 
than the younger and smaller companies, 
and that western companies which made 
their investments in some of the states 
permitting a legal interest rate in excess 
of that permitted in other states, will 
show favorably. 

In the tabulation presented, the gross 
rate of interest earned on mean invested 
funds is shown. The table has been con- 
structed by taking the mean ledger assets 
of the company as a divisor to the inter- 
ests and rents earned, as shown by the 
company’s reports to the state insurance 
departments. 





HE fire insurance business is one in 

which hopes and fears alternate in 
the daily life of the underwriter. In 
January, 1928, the fire losses in the 
United States and Canada, according to 
the compilation of the Journal of Com- 
merce, aggregated $43,260,800—the larg- 
est monthly sum for over a year. If that 
monthly rate should have continued 
through the year, the total for the current 
year would have run to well over $500,- 
000,000 and perhaps established a record. 
Since then, however, each monthly aggre- 
gate has been lower than for the month 
preceding, and the amount for May last 
is given by the Journal of Commerce as 
$23,202,000, while the total for the first 
five months of the current year is $163,- 
925,800. While the decline in the month- 
ly loss is gratifying, the total for the first 
five months of this year exceeds that of 
the similar period last year by over $12,- 
000,000, which is not so satisfactory. 
However, the declining monthly loss re- 
vives hope that when the end of the year 
has been reached the total for the twelve 
months may be as low as that for 1927. 





Thirtieth Anniversary With 
American Surety 

In celebration of his thirtieth anniversary with 
the American Surety Company, New York, B. 
J. McGinn, vice-president and manager of the 
claim department, was recently tendered a 
luncheon by the officers of the company and was 
presented with an engraved silver plaque. 


Celebrates 
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LIBERALIZES POLICIES 
Mutual Life Extends Time in Which Addi- 
tional Insurance May Be Obtained 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, according to an announcement made by 
George K. Sargent, second vice-president and 
manager of aegncies, has extended the period 
within which additional 
tained without further examination. 
surance will be considered from present pol- 


insurance can be ob- 
Such in- 


icyholders still resident in the United States 
or Canada to whom insurance on regular exam- 
The 


company reserves the right to call for a new 


ination was granted within three years. 


medical examination in any individual case not 
measuring up to its standards of selection, and 
medical examination will also be required in all 
cases where State or provincial law or insur- 
Mr. Sargent 
points out that this plan involves no change in 


ance department rulings require. 


the company’s well established rules of selec- 
tion and is not in any sense the so-called non- 
medical insurance and is not intended as a step 
in that direction as the plan is based on an 
entirely different method of selection and is 
merely, as stated, an extension of the period 
for additional insurance without further exam- 


ination. 


18.6 Per Cent More New Life Insurance in 
May of 1928 Than in May of 1927— 
6.5 Per Cent Increase for First 

Five Months 
New life insurance production during May 
18.6 this 
Such writings during the first five months 


was than in 
1927. 
of this year were 6.5 per cent greater than dur 
ing the 
These results are shown by a compilation for- 
warded last week by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents to the United States De- 
The 


report combines the records of new life insur- 


per cent greater year 


corresponding period of last year. 


partment of Commerce for publication. 


ance production—exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of forty-four member 
companies having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 

For the month of May, new ordifiary insur- 
ance amounted to $749,297,000, against $699,- 
846,000 in 1927—a gain of 7.1 per cent. New 
industrial amounted to $216,396,000 in 1928, 
against $241,662,000 in 1927—a decrease of 10.5 
per cent. New group insurance was $205.195,- 
000, against $45,683,000 last year 
349.2 per cent. The aggregate of all classes 
was $1,170.888,000, against $987,191,000 in 1927 
—a gain of 18.6 per cent. 








a gain of 


For the five-month period, new ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $3,473,140,000, against $3,- 
393,124,000 during the corresponding period of 
last year—a gain of 2.4 per cent. New indus- 
trial was $1,208,160,000, against $1,103,151,000 
—a gain of 9.5 per cent. New group insurance 
was $463,534.000, against $336,264,000—a gain 
of 37.8 per cent. The total written during the 
first five months of 1928 was $5,144,834,000, 
against $4,832,539,000 during the same period of 


1927—an increase of 6.5 per cent. 





United States Rubber Company Increases 
Group Insurance With the Equitable 

After two years of successful experience with 
group insurance in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society for its salaried employees, the United 
States Rubber Company has extended the privi- 
leges of this form of insurance to its wage em- 
ployees. On May 1, the amount of insurance 
in force was $17,561,000. 

The total insurance now in force is $36,- 
249,500, and protects 26,227 employees of the 
United States Rubber Company, located through- 
out the world. The increase is accounted for 
by $13,786,000 granted to wage employees and 
$4,902,000 additional insurance granted to sala- 
ried employees under a new system of allotment. 

This is one of the first dozen policies in size 


in existence, and it ranks with the very first in 
the number of persons insured. During the past 
two-year period under Equitable group insur- 
ance, a total of $218,000 has been paid in claims; 
$179,500 for 102 death claims, and $38,500 for 
18 total disability claims. 

Participation in the Equitable group insur- 
ance plan is entirely voluntary on the part of 
the employees. Among the salared employees, 
92.9 per cent of those eligible are carrying the 
insurance; among the wage employees 88 per 
cent of those eligible are protected. The insur- 
ance may be carried by salaried employees in 
amounts up to $10,000, the size of the policy be- 
ing determined by the salary received. Among 
the wage employees the amount is $1000 for 
male wage employees, and $500 for females. 
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In 1927 Nylic Agents placed over $927,000,000 of 


New Insurance, distributed by policies as follows: 





Whole, and Limited 
Payment, Life. 


Endowments . . . 
 —— 





= 
: Only 314% Term 
: 
S 


Number 
255,226 
48,182 


Amount 
$79 1,308,900 
104,881,500 


4,907 31,277,600 








308,315 


$927,468,000 
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industrious, persistent, satisfied 


: and happy?” 


S COMPANY 
346 Broadway, New York 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Term Insurance was only about 3 1/3% 
of the Total 


Most underwriters agree that, in general, life and endow- 
ment policies are best for policy-holders. 


Nylic rules and training strengthen Nylic Agents for meet- 
Consequently they do not use 


Term Insurance as an easy 
answer to “I can’t afford 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by 
usual standards, Nylic agents are 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
















New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the fameus 
old Madison Square Garden 
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TRAVELERS CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


Company Adding $2,500,000 to 
Funds 


NO CONTRIBUTION TO SURPLUS 
25,000 Shares to Be Issued as of Septem- 
ber 30—Directors May Act to Protect 
Rights 
The directors of the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford have recommended an 
increase of $2,500,000 in the capital of the 
company to bring the total capital up to $17,- 
500,000. Stockholders of the company will meet 
in special session July 20 to act on the recom- 
mendation of the directors. It is proposed to 
issue 25,000 additional shares at $100 par value 
each as of September 20 and stockholders of 
record June 18 may participate in the ratio of 
one share of new stock for each six shares of 
stock held as of June 18. Subscriptions will be 
payable September 20. The directors recom- 
mended in connection with the new issue that 
they be authorized to sell rights for stockhold- 
ers who have not exercised their privilege on 
or before September 20. Companies as a rule 
take advantage of the failure of stockholders 

to subscribe to a new stock issue. 

In 1926 the Travelers increased its capital by 
issuing 30,000 additional shares and since 1910 
the capital has been increased from $2,500,000. 
In 1915 the number of shares was doubled and 
made $5,000,000. A million was added in 1916 
and the capital became $7,500,000 in 1920. In 
1923 it was increased to $10,000,000, in 1925 to 
$12,000,000 and the next year to $15,000,000. 

The prevailing dividend rate of the Trav- 
elers has been 16 per cent regular and extras, 
and the assumption is that the same rate will 
prevail after the present increase. The direct- 
ors in recommending the stock dividend also 
voted an extra dividend of 4 per cent and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 4 per cent, both 
payable July 2 to stockholders of record July 
18. The company has about 3300 stockholders. 


Utah Life Underwriters Elect 
Lake City, Utan, 12.—John 
James former Utah State Insurance Commis- 


SALT June 
sioner and district agent here for the Occiden- 
tal Life for several years past, was elected pres- 
ident of the Utah Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the association on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Other officers elected at the meeting were: 
A. W. Wright, Columbian National Life, first 
vice-president; Fred H. French, Northwestern 
Mutual, second vice-president, and George P. 
Kughler, New York Life, secretary-treasurer. 
The two last named succeed themselves. 


GEORGE W. GORE RETIRES 
Has Served Prudential for Over Forty 
Years 

More than forty years of service as an em- 
ployee of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America was terminated Monday, June 11, by 
George W. Gore, the company’s supervisor of 
welfare work, who is officially retired. 

Mr. Gore began his duties with the Pruden- 
tial as an inspector in Newark, on February 6, 
1888. Two months later he was made a clerk 
in Division A and on November 24, 1890, be- 
came head of Division B. He subsequently was 
the head of Division D and on July 4, 1898, be- 


came manager of Division A. Since January 














W. 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD AND GEORGE GorE 
11, 1905. he has served successively as super- 
visor and as supervisor of welfare, this last 
appointment having been made on March 9, 
1925. 

Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
dential, and all the other executives and junior 
officers of the company, as well as hundreds of 
clerks called at Mr. Gore’s office during the day 
to offer their felicitations on the eve of his de- 


Pru- 


parture. He plans a rest of several months, 
during which he will visit in both this country 


and Canada. 


There was a brief ceremony in his office, 
during which President Duffield presented him 


with a clock, the gift of his old associates. 
Several of the departments also forwarded re- 
membrances. 

Mr. Gore’s home is 27 Olyphant drive, Mor- 
ristown, N. J. 
On European Tour 
Rice, president of the 
Company of 


National 


Kansas 


Ralph H. 
Fidelity Life Insurance 
City, will sail Saturday for a two months’ trip 
in Europe where he will study methods and 
practices of English and other foreign life in- 
surance companies. He will be accompanied by 
his son Ralph, Jr., and returns about Sept. 1. 
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FORMING STATE 
ASSOCIATION 


Massachusetts Life Underwriters See 
Need of Organization 


SPRINGFIELD LEADS ACTION 


Meeting This Week Held at Worcester to 
Discuss Details 

30ston, Mass., June 18—The same group of 
representatives which met on June 12 at Spring- 
field, Mass., to discuss the organization of a 
State life underwriters association, is convening 
today, at Worcester, to complete plans, the de- 
tails of which will be announced later. Those 
attending today’s meeting include Merle G. 
Summers, Edward I. Brown and George Tracy, 
officers of the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Clay Brock of the Springfield Associa- 
tion, and officers of the Central, the Western 
and other local associations of the State. That 
State-wide co-operation, and united participa- 
tion in and action on probiems of all of the as- 
sociation, are needed, has been more and more 
evident to many of the but to the 
Springfield Association belongs the credit for 
bringing the matter to a definite head. 

It was at the invitation of its officers that 
the first meeting was called to formulate plans 
which will virtually create an organization that 
will act as a holding corporation, in that ail 
local associations will have to co-operate with 
each other, on problems affecting all alike, yet 
none loses any of its own individuality, each 
remaining a separate unit in its own territory, 
Every year, questions arise of vital 


officers, 


as now. 
concern to the entire body of life underwriters 
in the Commonwealth, and it has been found 
that without and effort, 
nothing of real benefit can be accomplished. 


united consideration 


Plan Lincoln Statue 

(Concluded from page 3) 
This committee has assured Mr. Manship that 
every possible assistance available will be given 
him through the Historical Research Founda- 
tion of the company, and a fee of $75,000, as 
has been stated, has already been awarded him 
for the work. 

Although it is to be regretted that it will be 
impossible to have this project completed in 
time for the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Company, in September, 1930, it has been 
agreed that there will be arranged a life sized 
original model in bronzed plaster at that time. 
The permanent statue will be ready a year later. 


Death of C. R. Posey 
Charles R. Posey, Baltimore manager for the 
Mutual Life Insurance New 
York, died June 4 from pneumonia following 
an operation for appendicitis. 


Company of 
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THE FIELD 


How a disheartened Justice of the 


eace Lecame a successful [Insurance 


man and the Mayor of his town 


N a town of less than one thousand, Roger 
G. occupied a shabby office as Justice of the 
Peace. There was little to claim either his time 
or his interest. As one dull day followed an- 
other and empty year was added to empty year, 
Roger felt an increasing sense of insignificance 
and hopelessness. 


One morning a visiting representative of a life 
insurance company called at Roger’s office, talk- 
ed with him fora while,and sensed a latent power 
in the man which had not, as yet, been entirely 
stifled. He talked of insurance. Roger found 
himself asking questions—stirred by the oppor- 
tunities presented for service and success. Late 
that afternoon he signed the contract which made 
him a life insurance salesman. 


That was ten years ago. Every year since then 


~! 





Roger has paid for over $100,000.00 of business 
in that little town of less than one thousand 
people. A few years ago he married and bought 
a home. 


In the stimulating activities of insurance, his 
abilities found their natural field for expansion. 
As success and happiness came, self-confidence 
grew. His neighbors began to turn to him in 
matters that required judgment and efficiency. 
The disheartened Justice of the Peace has been 
forgotten, and time and again Roger has been 
elected to the office of Mayor. 


The man whose talk gave Roger G. his first vi- 
sion is an officerin this company, helping other 
men to the realization and development of their 
abilities, guiding them and planning with them 
for the fullest measure of prosperity and power. 


** Carrying Our ~Men To 
Success With Us’’ 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAREY G. ARNETT, ‘President 


Home Offices, Louisville, Kentucky 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE-HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FROM 1908 TO 1927, INCLUSIVE 
Copyright, 1928, by The Spectator Company, New York (See article on page 5) 
= i 3 | 
} | | AVERAGES 
| | | | 
| | 
COMPANIES 1909 1910 | IQII IQI4 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920} 192T | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1327 | 1908 | 19r3 1923 | 1908 
| to | to to | to 
| | 1912| 1917 1927 | 1927 
== | aa ee ee ee ee ae ee ae ae ae mites 
| 
Atha) Eile css os8accs 4-73 4.89 5.11 5.02 | 5.14 | 5.06 | 5.72 | 5 65 |4.79 15.46 [5.36 |5.04 | 4.87 | 5-06 | 4.87 | 5.16 | 5.28 | 5.00 
american Central..... 5.91 5.97 6.14 6.12 | 6.25 | 6.03 | 7.05 | 6.60 | 6.61 | 6.59 | 6.51 | 6.48 | 6.67 | 6.56 | 5.08 | 6.26 | 6.57 | 6.44 
American National, Tex 5.78 6.52 6.99 6.86 | 6.80 | 5.11 | 5.97 6.32 | 6.61 | 6.26 | 6.02 | 6.60 | 6.05 | 6.01 | 6.53 | 6.8: | 6.18 | 6.25 
atlantic Life........... 5-29 5.97 6.13 6.01 | 6.22 | 5.84 | 6.10 | 6.48 | 6.58 | 656 | 6.51 | 6.39 | 6.43 | 6.35 | 5-47 | 6.07 6 6.41 | 6.32 
Baltimore Life......... 4.41 4 48 4.72 4-72 | 4.79 | 4.65 | 4.92 | 5.06 | 5.16 | 5.27 | 5.41 | 5.51 | 5.49 5-56] 4-51 | 4.71 | 4-52 | 5.09 
Bankers, N€O.cccc:< 5:0 5.07 4.96 5.14 5.07 | 5.16 | 5.19 | 5.50 | 5.81 | 5.85 | 5.82 | 5.68 | 5.54 | 5.48 | 5.40 | 4.98 | 5.08 5.57 | 5.41 
Bankers Reserve..... Ere 4.98 4.94 5.12 5.03 | 4.86 | 4.85 | 5 14] 5.26 | 5.20] 5.16 | 5.34 | 5.25 | 5.62 | 5-40 | 4.90 | 5.10 5-39 | 5.21 
Beneficial ....... Re csines 6.99 7-04 6.38 6.25 | 5.99 | 5.44 | 6 11 | 6.47 | 6.19 | 5.97 | 6.59 | 6.00; 5-78 | 5.33 | 7-10 | 6.48 5.89 | 6.05 
Berkshire. ..ccccsecccce 5.07 4.87 4.89 4-90 | 4.92 | 4.93 | 4-93 | 5.32 | 5-08 | 5.26] 5.34] 5.42 | 5.48 | 5.53 | 4.07 | 4.80 5.41 | 5.12 
Boston Mutual......... 4.48 5.01 5.30 5.16 | 5.23 | 5.42 | 3.60 | 5 52 | 5-64 | 5.63 | 5.78 | 5.67 | 5.84 | 5.77 | 4.04 | 5-30 | | 5-74| 5-57 
Capitol Ente: <i. 4 5.19 5.70 5.92 | 5.96 | 5.98 | 5.82 | 5.80 | 6.28 | 6.41 | 6.46 | 6.39 | 6.36 | 6.53 | 6.57 | 6.38 | 5.40 | 5-99 | 6.45 | 6.25 
Cedar Rapids Life...... 3.81 5 03 5,71 | 5.40 | 5.37 | 5-69 | 5.96 | 5-49 | 6.30 | 5-90 | 5.73 | 5-87 | 5.80 | 5.63 | 5.50 | 5.04 | 5.38 | 5.69 | 5.53 
Central, Iai 5 kc.gec socices 6.13 6.48 6.70 | 6. 6.22 | 6.18 | 5.45 | 6.18 | 5.97 | 6.13 | 5.86 | 5.72 | 5.25 | 5.51] 5-43 | 6.25 | 6.34 | | 5.53 | 5.80 
Central, TEs. <<... semiiese 4.34 4.55 5.06 | 6.08 | 6.09 16 03 | 6.13 | 6.24 | 6.32 | 5.54 | 6.20 | 6.39 | 6.34 6.49 | 4.54 | 5-57 | | 6.24 | 6.09 
Colonial Life,......00+:. 4.67 5.20 5-35 | 5-51 | 5.56 | 5 60 | 5.38 | 5 56 | 5-52 | 5-72 | 5.65 | 5.70 | 5.74 | 5.68 | 4.96 | 5.40 5.70 | 5.49 
| | | | | 
Columbia, Os. osccccces 4-77 5-06 | 5.32 | 5- 5.20 2 | 5-43 | 5-31 | 5-21 | 5-49 | 5.96 | 5.71 | 5.81 | 5.97 | 5.61 | 5-45 | 5-75 | 4.01 | 5-39 | 5-71 | 5-54 
Columbian National.... 4-32 | 4.33 | 4.82 | 4.77 | 4- 5.26 2| 5.0 | 4.97 | 5.18 | 5.27 | 5.67 | 5.24 5-82 | 5.64 | 5.85 | 5.58 | 5.61 | 4.56] 5.12 | 5-69 | 5.38 
Commonwealth, Ky.... 3-61 | 3.48 | 2.91 | 3.46 | 3.62 4-79 I | 5,12 | 4.61 | 4.61 | 4.89 | 5.07 | 5.02 | 5.27 | 5.43 | 5-89 | 5-73 | 5.91 | 3.31 | 4-80 | 5.69 | 5.30 
Connecticut General... 5-24 | 5-19 | 5.32 | 5.37 | 5.42 5-54 t | 5.49 | 5-56 | 5-29 | 5.45 | 5-69 | 5.82 | 5-87 | 5.68 | 5.57 | 5.48 | 5.44 | 5.28 | 5.48 | 5-57 | 5-54 
Connecticut Mutual.... 4.76 | 4.80 | 4.81 | 4.82 | 4.81 5-00 I | 4.98 | 5-01 | 4.94] 4-96 | 5.36 | 5-39 | 5-39 | 5-37 | 5.32 | 5-16] 5.16 | 4.80 | 4.96 | 5.26 | 5.14 
Hy | | 
Conservative, W Va. 3.28 | 4.07 | 4.24] 5 20] 3.92] 5. 6.04 5-57 | 5-71 | 5.52 | 5-49 | 5.56 | 5-76 | 5.83] 5.98 | 5.90 | 6.11 | 5.06 | 4.17 | 5.32 | 5.62 | 5.07 | 5-74 
Continental American . 3-95 | 3-66 | 4.26! 4.73 | 4.78 | 5- 5-19 | 5 10 | 5.32 | 5.00 | 4.94 | 5.06 | 4.89 | 5.24 | 5 22 | 5.314 | 5.42] 5.51 | 4.25 | 5.16 | 5.02 | 5.36 | 5.22 
Equitable, New York . 4-51 | 4-54 | 4.56 | 4.46 | 4.56 | 4. 4 63 4.76 | 4.61 | 4.72 | 4.78 | 4-95 | 4.97 | 4.93 | 4.97 | 5.11 | 5 25] 5.20] 4.50] 4.65 | 4.81 | 5.10 | 4.81 
Equitable, Des Moines. 5.61 | 5.54 | 5-54 | 5-75 | 5-83 | 5-95 | 6.03 | 5.701 §.77| 5.59 | 5 47| 5 64 | 5.82 | 5-76 | 5.85 | 5.80] 5.75 | 5-47 | 5.60] 5.90] 5.66 | 5.70] 5.71 
Eautable;, D.C .......< 5-60 | 5.39 | 6.66 | 6.75 | 6.79 .89 | 6.08 6.14 | 6.04 | 5.90 | 5.91 | 7.24 | 6.65 | 6.81 | 6.69 | 6.60 | 6.65 | 6.42 | 5.83 | 6.32 | 6.48 | 6.60 | 6.53 
Bureka, Mas ..ccc<<00s 4.06 | 3.72 | 4.16 | 4.12 | 4.22 | 4.48 | 4,47 | 5.12 | 4.61 | 4.77 | 4.94 | 4 68 | 4.86 | 5.65 | 6.16 | 6.48 | 5.49 | 5.67 | 5.31 | 4.05 | 4.590 | 4-17 | 5.72 | 5.40 
Federal |) ere 4.04 | 4.60 | 4 68 | 5.81 5-39 | 5-70 | 5.66 | 5.83 | 6.09 | 6.11 | 6.54 | 6.79 | 6.88 | 6.84 | 6.80 | 6.99 | 6.46 | 6.36 | 4.80 | 5.66 | 6.52 | 6.67 | 6.23 
Fidelity Mutual........ 5-20 | 5-14 | 5.36 | 5.35 5.28 | 5.33 | 5 38 | 5 40 | 5-33 | 5-29 | 5-5 | 5-97 | 5-43 | 5-74 | 5-68 | 5.55 | 5-52 | 5.53 | 5.30 | 5.36 | 5.52 | 5.50] 5.49 
Franklin Life.......... 5-33 | 5.07 | 5.02 | 4.93 5-19 | 5.36 | 5.43 | 5-49 | 5.50] 5.49 | 5-63 | 5.82 | 5.89 | 6.06 | 5.99 | 5.99 [5-64 | 5.74 | 5.08 | 5.20 | 5-65 | 5.82 | 5.62 
Guaranty Life.......... 4-91 | 4.14 | §.51 |5.60 5-52 | 5.61 | 4.85 | 4.85 | 5,68 | 5.38 | 6.39 | 6.19 | 6.04 | 5.71 | 5.65 | 5.33 | 5-34 | 5.40 | 4.00 | 5.40 | 5.00 | 5.46 | 5.56 
Guardian NW. Yews...c6 4-73 | 4-65 | 4.69 14.84 | 4.92 | 4-93 | 4.87 | 4.1 | 4.85 | 5.12 | 4.92 | 4.91 | 5.33 | 5-75 | 5-92 | 5.98 | 5.91 | 5-94 | 5-98 | 4.73 | 4.90 5.00 | 5-95 | 5-19 
OMe Wiles so ccvccccee 4-27 | 4.88 | 4.89 14.92 | 4.92 | 4-91 | 4.87 | 4.86 | 4.90 | 4.89 | 4.87 | 5.02 | 5.13 | 5.18 | 5.16 | 5.24 | 5.25 | 5.32 | 5.37 | 4-87 | 4.80 | 5.02 | 5.27 | 5.06 
Home Pa............-- 3.44 | 4.35 | 3.67 | 2.90 | 2.901 | 4-07 | 4.75 | 4-61 | 4.77 | 4.61 | 4.45 | 5.07 | 5.18 | 5.72 | 5.76 | 5.82 | 6.20 | 6.28 | 6.01 | 3.61 | 4.35 | 5.78 6.31 | 5.75 
Illinois Life... RP rere 5-49 | 5.22 | 5.46] 5. 5.30 | 5-26 | 5.24 | 5.29 | 5.43 | 5.32] 5-26] 5.49] 5.39 | 5-51 | 5-47 | 5-34 | 5-04 | 5-46 | 5.42] 5.24] 5.26 | 5.40 5.37 | 5-30 
Indianapolis Life....... 5-84 | 4.80 { 6.07 | 5. 6.02 | 5-86 { 6.12 | 5.80 | 5.74 | 5.43 | 5-32) 5-70 | 6.03 | 5.48 | 5.39 | 5-08 | 6.50] 6.55 | 5.98 | 5.61 | 5.88 | 5.65 | 6.07 | 5.04 
} 
John Hancock..... pees 4-79 | 4.87 | 4.98 | 5-42 | 5-24 | 5.31 | 5-28 | 5.25 | 5-17 | 5-07 | 5-03 | 5.19 | 5.46 | 5-58 | 5.46 | 5.37 | 5-38 | 5.38 | 4.95 | 5.24 | 5-20 | 5.42 | 5.20 
WKeaysas (Clty soc oc0 900% 5-45 | 5-95 | 5.20 | 5.89 | 6,24 | 5.24 | 5.83 | 5.90 | 6.26 | 5.86 | 5.88 | 5.68 | 5.73 | 6.19 | 5.98 | 5.86 | 5.57] 5.50 | 5.50 | 5.80 | 5.80 | 5.65 
Lafayette Ind.........- 5-58 | 5.38 | 5-35 5.48 | 5-54 | 5.79 | 5-40 | 5.03 | 4.74 | 5.03 | 6.23 | 6.45 | 6.29 | 6.37 | 6.46 | 6.54 | 6,30 | 6.30] 5.36 | 5.41 | 5.89 | 6.02 
Batay Wile... ccs cenes 6 58 | 7.02 | 7.07 6.15 | 6.60 | 6.03 | 5.76 | 6.16 | 5.78 | 5.12 | 5.78 | 6.04 | 6,45 | 6.42 | 5.95 | 7.07 | 7-54 | 7.23 | 6.72 | 6.11 | 6.96 | 6.62 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.....- 5-34 | 5.28 | 5.47 5-54 | 5-64 5.73 | 5-72 | 5-79 | 5.91 | 5-72 | 6.10 | 6.28 | 6.44 | 6.28 | 6.24 | 6.08 | 5.92 | 5.95 | 5.38 | 5.70 6.03 | 5.98 
| | 
Lincoln National....... 4.89 | 5.45 | 5.63 7.23 | 6.06 | 6.05 | 7.11 | 5.98 | 5.58 | 6.08 | 6.30 | 6,00 | 5.70 | 5.90 | 6.17 | 5.87| 5.61 | 5.51 | 6.50 | 5.84 | 5-01 
Manhattantincacnc= 00500 5.10 | 5.02 | 4.99 4.92 | 4.85 | 5-29 | 5.46 | 5.63 | 5.44 | 5.66 | 6.18 | 6.02 | 5.96 | 5.80 | 5.83] 5.11 | 4.90 | 5.15 | 5.10 5-53 | 5-38 
Marviand: Bife:..:..<+.. 4 4.98 | 5.17 | 5.20 5-30 | 5.02 | 5.07 | 5.14 | 5.19 | 5-13 | 5-23 | 5.30 | 5.35 | 5-30] 5-42] 5.52 | 5.53] 5.54 | 5.08 | 5.14 5.47 | 5.28 
Massachusetts Mutual.. 4-74 | 4.77 | 4.82 4-90 | 5.00 | 5.06 | 5.06 | 5.01 | 5.01 | 5.04] 5 34 | 5-27 | 5-43 | 5-44] 5.49] 5-46] 5.43 | 4.79 | 4.00 5-45 5.21 
Metropolitan.........+- 4.89 | 4.92 | 4.96 | 4.92 | 4. 4.98 | 4.97 5-07 | 5-12 | 5.05 | 5-11 | 5.46 | §.20 | 5.49 | 5.53 | 5-47 | 5-45 | 5.44 | 4-89 | 5.01 | 5.25 | 5.47 | 5.30 
Midland Mutual....... 3.52 | 4.26 | 4.35 | 4.48 | 4. 4.86 | 5.05 5.28 | 5.34 | 5-23 | 5-59 | 5.80 | 6.14 | 6.13 | 6.12 | 6.09 | 6.04 | 5.93 | 4.13 | 5.08 | 5.71 | 6.05 | 5-93 
Midwest Life, Neb .... 5.24 | 5-67 | 5.76 | 5.34 | 5-66 | 5-76 | 5.82 6.19 | 6.04 | 5.66 | 5.87 | 5.67 | 5.50 | 5-93 | 6.40 | 5.82 | 5.72 | 5.44 | 5.45 | 5-76 | 5-71 | 5-83 | 5-27 
Midland Nationalt..... 5.19 | 6.49 | §.60 | 5.97 | 5-74 | 5-62 | 5.87 5.76 | 5.88 | 5-74 | 5-97 | 6.18 | 6.07 | 5.89 | 6.44 | 5.75 | 5-95 | 5.85 | 5.85 | 5-75 | 5-00 | 5.07 | 5.88 
Minnesota Mutual...... 5.01 | 5.18 | §.22 | 5.29 | 5. 5-43 | 5-52 5-52 | 5-51 | 5-32 | 5-48 | 5.71 | 5.92 | 5-85 | 5-89 | 5.03 | 5.22] 5.70 | 5.10] 5.57 | 5.67 | 5.56 5-50 
Missouri State......... 5.82 | 6.57 | 6.89 | 7.08 | 9.75 | 6.76 | 6.75 7.01 | 6.75 | 6.71 | 7.55 | 7.25 | 7.31 | 7-12 | 6.83 | 6.76 | 6.64 | 6.06 | 6.66 | 7.18 | 7.17 | 6.61 | 6.72 
Mutual Benefit......... | 4.90 4-92 | 4.92 | 4.96 | 5.00 | 5.02 | 4.98 5.04 | 4.90 | 4.94 | 4.99 | 5.21 | 5.30 | 5-27 | 5-24 | 5.18 | 5.15 | 5.08 | 4.93 | 5.01 | 5.08 | 5.18 | 5.09 
Mutuat Ma)... <<i.0ces 4.69 | 4.39 | 4-66 | 4.73 | 4.75 4.87 | 4.98 4.94 | 5.18 | 5-15 | 5.02 | 5.82 | 5.06] 5.15 | 5.10 | 4.92 | 4.63 | 4.62 | 4.67 | 4.03 | 5.24 | 4.82 | 4.04 
Mutual of New York... 4.74 | 4-76 | 4.70 | 4.69 | 4.69 | 4.52 | 4. 4-72 | 4.66 | 4.61 | 4.68 | 4.91 | 4.92 | 5.04 | 5-10 | 4.90 | 4.88 | 4.89 | 4.73 | 4.67 | 4.76 | 4.08 | 4.79 
Mutual Brust ..:0.:6;000e-- 5-13 | 4-85 | 4.99 | 5-1 | 5.28 | 5.62 | 6.02 5-52 | 5-30 | 5-24 | 5-54 | 5-60 | 5-59 | 5-75 | 5-51 | 5.9£ | 5-74] 5.71 | 5.02 | 5.59 | 5-49 | 5-73 | 5-63 
National Life........... 4-90 | 4.90 | 4.96 5.11 | 5.08 | 5.12 5.07 | 5.09 | 5.08 | 5.18 | 5.40 | 5.39 | 5-43 5.28 | 5.32 | 5.28 | 5.28 | 4.95 | 5.00 | 5.23 | 5.31 | 5-18 
Natianal U.S. A....... 5-02 | 5.08 | 4.99 5.32 | 5.01 | 4.88 | 5.14 | 5-28 | 5.30 | 5.80 | 5.25 | 5.66 | 5.87 | 6.02 | 4.79 | 4.79 | 7.03 | 5.37 | 5.08 | 5.47 | 5.81 | 5-51 
New England... 0... 4-71 | 4.67 | 4.62 4.63 | 4.61 | 4.65 4.66 | 4.63 | 4.90 | 4.82 | 5.17 | 5.10 | 5.22 | 5.23 | 5.27 | 5.29 | 5.26 | 4.68 | 4.65 | 4.04 | 5.26 | 4.06 
New York Life.... °°°° 4.49 | 4.50 | 4.51 4.61 | 4.55 | 4.57 | 6.84 | 4.60 | 4.61 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5-03 | 4.95 | 5-06 | 5.09 | 5.14] 5.11 | 4.52 | 4.61 | 4.69 | 4.08 | 4.76 
Northern Life.......... 7.81 | 7.64 | 7.44 7.57 | 7.08 | 5.87 | 5-66 | 5.24 | 5-18 | 5-25 | 5-57 | 5-51 | 5-83 | 5-99 | 5.89 | 5.80] 5.61 | 7.39 | 6.09 | 5.39 | 5.81 | 5.78 
Northwestern Mutual... 4.85 | 4.86 | 4.97 4-89 | 4.97 | 4.91 5.06 | 5.01 | 4.98 | 5.01 | 5.26 | 5.34 | 5-34 | 5-27 | 5-19 | 5.16] 5.18 | 4.88 | 4.00 | 5.13 | 5.22 | 5.00 
Northwestern National. 5 98 | 5.84 | 5.86 5.50 | 5.92 | 6,13 5.94 | 5-83 | 5.46 | 5-74 | 5.36 | 5 45 | 6.22 | 5.48 | 5.47 | 5.46] 5.48 | 5.86 | 5.91 | 5-53.) 5-58 | 5-64 
Occidential Life........ 6.02 | 5.96 | 6.08 6.14 | 6.36 | 6.23 | 6.07 | 6.05 | 5.39 | 5-84 | 6.12 | 6.66 | 6.65 | 7.90 | 6,28 | 6.72 | 6.51 | 6.05 | 6.15 | 6.09 | 6.71 | 6.51 
CRE TUN cw sine cies 3-54 | 4.90 | 4.25 4.92 | 4.95 | 4.95 | 5-18 | 5-19 | 5.45 | 5-86 | 6.08 | 6.10 | 5.89 | 5.65 | 5.54 | 5.90 | 4.42 | 4.93 | 5.66 | 5.79 | 5.65 
Oregon Rites.. ¢sic<c0. | 5.23 | 5-53 | 5-57 0.01 | 6.03 | 5-14 | 5-26 | 4.97 | 5-18 | 5.27 | 5-45 | 5-44] 5-55 | 5-43 | 5-35 | 5.42 | 5.68 | 5.67 | 5.26] 5.43 | 5.42 
Pacific’ Mutual......... 5.22 | 5.40 | 5.02 6.10 | 6.04 | 6. 6.06 | 5.95 | 5-78 | 5.90 | 6.12 | 6.65 | 6.68 | 6.79 | 6.69 | 6.58 | 6.59 | 5.41 | 6.07 6.66 | 6.33 
Penn Mutual. ....500-0 5.04 | 5.02 | 5.05 5.05 | 4.97 | 5-14 | 5.05 | 4.95 | 5-11 | 5-21 | 5.38 | 5.49 | 5.61 | 5.60 | 5.62 | 5.56] 5.38 | 5.03 | 5.04 5-53 | 5-29 
Peoples;. Indies. .<-/¢ee 4-25 | 2.81 | 5.49 6.09 | 6.02 | 6.07 | 6.12 | 6.21 | 6.02 | 6.19 | 6.39 | 6.41 | 6.25 | 6.35 | 6.12 | 6.03 | 6.07 | 4.75 | 6.05 6.14 | 6.14 
Pt iladelphia............ 4.42 | 4.85 | 4.87 | 5-20 | 5-39 | 5.48 | 5.71 | 5-47 | 5-61 | 5.54 | 5.60 | 5.62 | 5.81 | 5.95 | 5.94 | 5.99 | 4.77 | 5.26 5.87 | 5.58 
Phoenix Mutual........ 5.23 | 5,18 | 5.20 5-28 | 5.39 | 5-42 | 5-35 | 5-42 | 5-39 | 5-27 | 5.68 | 5.43 | 5-57 | 5-78 | 5.30 | 5-25 | 5.31 | 5.20 | 5.35 5-42 | 5.37 
Pilot Bifek..c.. so. edes 6.58 | 4,94 | 5.35 5-72 | 5-52 | 5-70 | 5.82 | 5-71 | 4.05 | 5-47 | 5-77 | 5-62 | 5.92 | 5.98 | 6.00 | 6.36'| 6.05 | 5.34 | 5-79 | 5- 6.08 5.80 
Postal Bite: osc cece 3.49 | 0.88 | 5.00 4 66 | 5.25 | 5.47 | 5-67 | 5,86 | 5.20 | 5.27 | 5-41 | 5.48 | 5.58 | 6.14 | 5.44 | 5.47 5.50 | 3.50 | 5.13 | 5-44 5.63 | 5.1 
| | | 






































(Concluded on page 11) 
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They did not send their 
money “outside.” They 
were community build- 
ers. Money sent away 
from home has a hard 
time finding its way 
back. 
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representatives bank 
locally and we make 
Vyas our investments in the 
territory we serve. 
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H. K. Lindsley 
PRESIDENT 


J.H. Stewart Frank B, Jacobshagen 
VICE PRESIDENT SECRETARY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


























A Plain Statement 


While gratified by the large increase in its new 
business, this Company is primarily interested in 
the carrying out of a well defined, long time pro- 
gram of development consisting of— 
1st —Specializing on the larger and more desir- 
able risks through its Preferred Life Plan 
and offering to this group the unusual 
savings to which this plan of operation 
entitles them. 
2nd—The building of a high type of sales or- 
ganization capable of dealing with the 
business and professional men who make 
up this Preferred group. 
3rd—The training through personal instruction 
and group conferences of its Managers 
and General Agents in the essentials of 
sales management, so they may success- 
fully recruit and train this better class 
of salesmen. 
We believe this program will not only secure the 
continued sound growth of the Company, but will 
create a most unusual opportunity for those associated 


with it. 
HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ethelbert Ide Low, President 
games A. Fulton, Agency Vice President 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Another Forward Step 
COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY 
AND ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties 
who may have an interest in the policy. 


A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life 
underwriter. 








Also a new LOW COST 
PREFERRED RISK POLICY 





Write for information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROY C. TOOMBS 


PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE SPECTATOR 





Life Insurance 








ROY C. TOOMBS 





Career of International Life’s 
President 





STABLE MANAGEMENT SEEMS 
ASSURED 





Company Has Over $300,000,000 of Life 
Insurance Outstanding—Assets Are 
Almost $45,000,000 
When the control of a life insurance com- 
pany, having over $300.000,000 of insurance in 
force, with assets of $50,000,000, ranking among 
the national leaders, is changed the character of 
the new executive is a matter of vital interest 
not only to the employees and policyholders of 
the company but as well to the life insurance 
fraternity at large, whose work has been dedi- 
cated to the principles of sound life insurance 
in the United States. So it is that there has 
been a sustained interest in the personality of 
Toombs, of Chicago, who almost a 
purchased the 


Roy C. 
year with his associates, 
majority stock of the International Life Insur- 
ance Company, of St. Louis, Mo.; a company 
118,555 
insur- 


ago, 


which has insurance on the lives of 
policyholders covering $309,115,719 of 
ance, and $43,186,431; a company 
which twenty years ago was incorporated and 


assets of 


has been continuously developing through at- 
tractive contracts a business of country-wide 
importance; a company which transacts_ busi- 
ness in thirty-nine States of the Union and 


whose field of operation extends from New 





Jersey and Maryland in the East to California 
and Oregon in the West, from Minnesota and 
Montana in the North to Texas and Florida in 
the South. International in name, it is inter- 
national in scope operating not only in the 
United States but in Canada and Hawaii as 
well. 

Roy C. Toombs was born forty-one years ago 
in the small Western village of Winfield, Kan., 
and spent his boyhood and early youth as a 
helper on his father’s farm. Strong in the heri- 
tage of that adventurous urge which led his 
forefathers to stake their lot in the new world 
and which brought his father a pioneer to the 
West, Mr. Toombs at the age of fifteen struck 
out for himself and as a telegrapher entered 
the employ of a railroad, a work so alluring to 
the youth of that day. 
operator in the country when he secured his 


He was the youngest 
first post. After three years in this business 
he realized the disadvantages of restricted in- 
dependent action in the employ of so large an 
organization and took advantage of the possi- 
speedily growing mid- 
He undertook a posi- 
tion as local loan correspondent of the P. H. 


bility in the already 


Western farm country. 


Albright Investment Company, which special- 
ized in farm mortgage loans in the mid-West 
and had as one of its leading clients the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, of Hartford. It was while in this 
office that Mr. Toombs had his interest aroused 
in life insurance and he secured an agency con- 
tract which he kept in force for a number of 
years and at which he was most successful. A 
student in his every undertaking, young Toombs 


made a thorough study of life insurance, par- 
ticularly mortality statistics. 

Thoroughly conversant with the farm mort- 
gage loan business, recognized as an expert on 
farm value in the Middle West and with an 
established reputation throughout that territory, 
in 1914 Mr. Toombs struck out for a larger 
arena of endeavor to strive for greater stakes. 
He located in Chicago. With a resolution to 
henceforth be a master of his own destiny, he 
established himself as an independent mortgage 
loan broker and a life insurance agent and in 
1915 formed with J. R. Daly, the Toombs-Daly 
Company, a mortgage loan investment house in 
Chicago. This company has been continuously 
in operation since that time. Originally special- 
izing in farm mortgages it gradually broadened 
its scope to include city mortgages and under 
capable and aggressive management it has pros- 
pered and achieved for itself recognition as 
a leader in this field. It is now operating with 
a capital of $3,600,000 and a surplus of $921,- 
000 with branches in many leading cities in 
Mr. Toombs was first brought into 
Life as a broker in its 


in the west. 
the International 


purchase from the Whitfield interests. By 
the time that this deal had failed to ma- 
teralize, he had become thoroughly con- 


versant with the International Life, impressed 
with its possibilities and attracted by the future 
of a life insurance company with an organiza- 
tion capable of placing over $50,000,000 of new 
business annually. With his knowledge of the 
life insurance business he realized the tremen- 
dous development possible with such a company 





THE RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE-HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
FROM 1908 TO 1927, INCLUSIVE (Concluded from page 9) 











a 




















| 
| | | AVERAGES 

COMPANIES 1908 1909 | 1910 1g91r | 1912| 1913 1914} 1915| 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919| 1920 r92x | 1922 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 1927 | 1908 {1913 | 1918 1923 | 1908 
} | | to | to to to to 
| | | | | | | 1912/1917/ 192 | 1927/| 1927 
: | | Y | | ft | ae 
Presbyterian Ministers. .| 4.94 | 4.55 | 4.34 | 4-45 | 4.39 en Son oe 4-33 | 4-30 | 4.24 | 4.15 | 3-93 | 4-32 | 4.20 | 4.25 | 4.38 | 4.40 | 4 78 4.81 | 4.51 | 4.30 | 4.26 | 4.61 | 4.39 
Protective Life......--- 4.92 | 6.00 | 6.34 | 5.94 | 6.25 | 6.64 | 7.18 | 6.13 | 7.25 | 7,06 | 6.72 | 6.47 | 6.62 | 6.85 | 7.04 6.39 | 0.82 | 6.80 | 6.59 | 8.27 | 5.98 | 6.86 | 6.78 7-17 | 6.98 
Provident Mutual...... 5.15 | 5.11 | 5.10 | 5.02 | 5.00 | 5.07 | 5.03 | 4.99 | 4.99 | 5.02 | 5.1L | 5.05 | 5.23 | 5.53 | 5-25 | 5-45 | 5-51 5-49 | 5-35 5-19 | 5.09 | 5.02 | 5.24 5-38 | 5.22 
Prudentfal...... aistgvsare's 4.66 | 4.65 | 4.64 | 4.74 | 4,76 | 4.77 | 4.71 | 4.95 | 4-71 | 4-84 | 4.69 | 4.71 | 4.90 | 5.28 | 5.15 | 5.33 | 5-30 | 5.28 | 5.28 3.27 | 4.70 4.80 | 4.98 | 5.33 | 5.00 
Puritan Life... 26:66:06 5-64 | 3.86 | 4.05 | 4.07 | 4.26 | 4 61 | 4.51 | 4.65 | 4.70 | 4.87 | 4.69 | 4.69 | 4.96 | 5.00 | 5.02 | 5.05 | 5.05 shed jehick NE ha Wl 4.90 | 5.03 | 4.87 
Register Wiles cose 20 5-17 | 5.34 | 5-33 | 6.07 | 5.86 | 5.83 | 5.88 | 5.82 | 6.14 | 5.95 | 5.86] 5.85 | 5.98 | 6.12 | 6.23 | 5.13 | 5.64 WE GIP RIES: RH es 6.03 | 5.23 | 5.67 
Reliance Life...... ; ..-| 4-59] 4.71 | 4.69 | 4.63 | 4.87 | 4.83 | 4.79 | 4.70 | 5.00] 5.11 | 5.10 | 5.20 | 5.20] 5.33 | 5.33 | 5-18 | 5.16 | 5.03 5.03 | 4.08 | 4.71 | 4.91 | 5.26 | 5.06 | 5.07 
Reserve Loan .......... 4-76 | 4.70 | 4.97 | 5-16 | 5.30 | 5.37 | 5-51 | 5-58 | 5.42 | 5.18 | 5.56 | 5.91 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 6.25 | 6.14 | 5.98 5.84 | 5.86 | 5.83 5.01 | 5.40 | 6.07 | 5.77 | 5.76 
Royal Union. * ee erates 5-93 | 5-90 | 6.03 | 5.98 | 6.23 | 6.16 6.18 | 6.13 6.04 | 5-90 | 5.84 | 5.79 | 6.11 | 5.94 | 6.12 | 9.10 | 5.84 5.38 | 4.52 | 4.72 | 0.03 | 6.07 5-97 | 5.17 | §-55 
St. Louis Mutual....... 5-40 | 5,50 | 6.39 | 5.49 | 5-30 | 5.48 | 5.49 | 5.71 | 5-83 | 5-71 | 5-75 | 5-93 | 5-91 | 6.03 | 5.71 | 5.97 | 6.00 | 5.73 | 5 55 5-75 | 5-40 | 5.66 | 5.87 | 5.79 | 5.73 

~ . o | 
Security of America..... 4-40 | 3.92 | 4.10 | 4.40 | 4.79 | 3.51 | 4.69 | 4.89 | 5.04 | 5.06 | 5.08 | 4,94 | 4.90 | 5.42 | 5.44] 5.57 | 5-49 | 5-54 5.40 | 5-67 | 4.28 | 4.70 5-18 | 5.54 | 5.12 
Security Mutual, Neb...| 7-58 | 7.05 | 7-00 | 6.87 | 6.63 6.73 | 6.66 | 5.19 4-54 | 5-23 | 6.17 | 6.51 | 7.45 | 7-12 | 7-20| 7.07 | 7.13 | 7.08 6.79 | 6.67 6.06 | 5.56 | 6.95 | 6.30 | 6.44 
Security Mutual, N. Y-.] 4.98 | 4.77 | 4-63 | 4.71 | 4-73 | 4-87 | 4.97 | 4.98 | 5.17 | 5-19 | 5-20 | 5.13 | 5.43 | 5-61 | 5.68 | 5.64 | 5.75 | 5.71 | 5.60 | 5-59 | 4.76 | 5.04 | 5.43 | 5.65 | 5.34 
Southeastern Life....... 6.83 | 6.71 | 7-1I | 6.49 | 6.50 7.53 | 6.27 | 6.45 6.23 | 6.23 | 6.23 | 5.22 | 6. 6.40 | 6.26 | 6.24 | 6.28 | 6.21 8.49 | 6.35 | 6.69 | 6.46 | 6.14 | 6.32 6.30 
Southern States..:...... 4.89 | 4.36 | 4.47 | 4.79 | 5.19 5:85 | 473 | 483 5.03 | 5-01 | 5.33 | 5-10 | 5.32 | 5.25 | 5.81 | 6.19 | 6.26 | 6.32 siesd bial isi Sas acted fa 5-70 

| 

Southwestern.......... 4-94 | 6.34 | 6.64 | 4,72 | 5.78 | 9.60 | 9.00 | 8.04 | 7.92 | 7.91 | 7.80 | 7.59 | 7.98 | 8.26 | 7.87 | 7.71 | 7.58 | 7-35 | 7.16 | 6.89 | 5.69 | 8.34 | 7.00 | 7.28 | 7.40 
State Life, Ind......... 6.03 | 5-99 | 5-93 | 5-94 | 6.00 | 5.98 | 6.03 | 6.03 | 5.99 | 5.84 | 5-78 | 5.69 | 5-78 | 5-94 | 5-9f | 5.62 | 5.61 | 5.55 | 5.51 5-49 | 5.97 | 5.97 | 5-83 | 5.55 | 5-76 
State Mutual, Mass.... | 4-74 | 4-52 | 4-52 | 4.66 | 4.68 | 4.77 | 4.92 | 4.85 | 4.83 | 4.90 | 4.93 | 5.03 | 5.17| 5-36 | 5-43 | 5.42 | 5.41 | 5-47 | 5.51 5-45 | 4-63 | 4.85 | 5.20 | 5.45 | 5.15 
Sun of America........| 4-75 | 5-54 | 5-94 | 4-87 | 4.83 | 4.86 | 4.86 | 4.72 | 4.19 | 5-94 | 6.05 | 5.88 | 6.10 | 6.41 | 6.10 | 5.79 | 5.76 | 5.63 | 5.60 | 5.67 | 5.16 | 5.02 | 6.13 | 5.04 | 5.72 
Texas Life....... vekees 8.17 | 8.10 | 6.97 | 7.74 |7-75 | 8.17 | 7.62 | 6.20 | 6.31 | 5.52 | 5-42 | 4.85 | 5.95 | 7-60 | 8.47 | 7.33 | 6.82 |7.03 | 5.70 3-27 | 7.70 | 6.65 | 6.74 | 6.31 6.74 
Travelers..........-2- -| 4-95 | 4-99 | 4-96 | 5.07 | 4.98 | 5.10 | 5.12 5-16 | 5.05 | 5.06 | 5.01 | 5.12 | 5.10 | 5.32 | 5-34 | 5-45 | 5.34 | 5-33 | 5-22 5.24 | 4.90 5-10 | 5.20 | 5.30 | 5.21 
Union Central......... | 6.39 | 6.53 | 6.47 | 6.35 | 6.28 | 6.26 | 6.42 | 6.44 | 6.51 | 6.51 | 6.48 | 6.35 | 6.38 | 6.43 | 6.49 | 6.56 | 6.11 | 5.93 | 5.76 | 5.04 | 6.40 | 6.44 | 6.44 | 6.14 | 6.23 
Union Mutual........- | 4-55 | 4-51 | 4-62 | 4.59 | 4.61 | 4.57 | 4.50 | 4.39 | 4-49 | 4 54 | 4-30 | 4-84 | 4.65 | 4.61 | 4.48 | 4.58 | 4.58 | 4.57 | 4.74 | 4.63 | 4.58 | 4.50 | 4-58 | 4.74 | 4.50 
United States.........- 5-28 | 5.14 | 5-15 | 5.28 | 5.04 | 5.04 | 5.07 | 5.22 | 5.26 | 5.21 | 5.32 | 5.46 | 5.61 | 5.54 | 5.05 | 4.90 | 5.26 | 4.87 | 4.90 | 4.92 | 5.18 | 5.15 | 5.41 | 4.07 | 4.04 
Volunteer State........ | 5-24] 5-51 | 5-95 | 5.83 | 6.12 | 6.44 | 6.79 | 6.82 | 6.41 | 5.77 | 7-71 | 7-22 | 8.00 | 8.18 | 7.99 | 7.55 | 7.42 | 7.18 sited ‘links bide tis 7.87 | 7.19 | 7.22 

} 
West Coast Life........ 5-23 | 4.92 | 4.84] 5.11 | 4.72 | 5.11 | 4,91 | 5-95 | 5-59 | 5-38 | 5-90 | 5.40 | 6.08 | 6.62 | 6.87 | 6.89 | 6.72 | 6.81 | 6.35 6.25 | 4.84 | 5.46 | 6.28 | 6.56 6.30 
Western & Southern... .| 4-56 | 4.51 | 4-89 | 5.04 | 5.26 | 5.13 | 5.22 | 5.15 | 4.96 | 4.95 | 5.04 | 5-01 | 5,47 | 5-76 | 6.02 | 6.14 | €.15 | 6.06 | 5.88 | 5.83 | 4.91 | 5.06 | 5.57 | 5.07 | 5.67 
Western Union Life. ...| 7,20 | 7,10 | 6.65 | 6.99 6.77 | 6.85 | 6.45 | 6.42 | 6.27 | 5.95 6.15 | 5-63 | 5-82 | 6.06 | 5.90 | 6.07 | 5.83 | 5.92 | 5.84 | 5.71 | 6.80 | 6.31 | 5.01 | 5.86 | 5.96 
Wisconsin Life......... 5-69 | 5-73 | 5-77 | 6.11 | 5.38 | 5.88 | 5-87 | 5.81 | 6.25 | 6.09 6.46 | 6.66 5,83 hema 6.59 | 6.59 | 6.78 | 6.87 | 5.99 | 6.63 | 5.74) 5.09 | 6.40 | 6.55 | 6.34 
Averages too ( Cos.) | 4.77 | 4.79 | 4-78 | 4.79 4-79 | 4.84 4-83 | 4.88 | 4.91 4-94 |4-89 4.85 5.02 | 5.29 | 5-23 | 5.38 | 5.38 5-34 | 5-29 | 5.32 | 4.78 4-89 | 5.09 | 5.34 | 5.08 
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Twenty-Third Annual Statement of - 
whi 
AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY Hi 
pur 
OF GALVESTON, TEXAS a 
W. L. MOODY, JR., President SHEARN MOODY, Vice President W. J. SHAW, Secretary pr 
u 
pro 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1927 li 
ASSETS LIABILITIES i 
Real Estate Owned...........c000. acetate eve te $1,245,513 .17 Net Reserve (American Experience Table, 3 and _ 
Real Estate Contract of Sales..............4- 315,694 .35 ee errr ree ot | 
RIND ININID 5 io org aie iai0/ 45) 0 Ste lay 'are Riel 6 11,702,892 .72 Reserve for Death Losses in Process of Adjust- mez 
ee URE oink siokc oa vox nie-sis eels ae sis ess 4 2,761,338 .89 BRUISE oases soce.oi'e ah drs so:/ocare) ads wise seus tele aya: ais: aayaisiers.« 259,719 .42 is 1 
PAPER Eats NE IES 5s sig a1 20 ow gw sw we bs 10,887,776 .99 PROSOCVE MOD BANE ooo. acing 0:06 se aeibinie weiner eos 165,834 .00 me 
CEES SUN 12S gee aE 1,324,773 .26 Miscellancous Ia Diities:. 5.630.002 se sidicee ne ssi 201,549 .22 _ 
CErtCAte OF MIEPOSIE. 5... 0.015 0e'0 0s sciences > 22,650 .67 KSA PIER OUOCK io 61510107 01eie ore co's 2106: $2,000,000 .00 Toc 
Interest Due and Accried .........ceccsscccsess §21,571 .87 Assigned Funds and Surplus...... 2,139,461 .06 sur 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums.......... 664,011.88 Surplus-‘Security to Policyholders............. 4,139,461 .06 woud 
EE REIT oe ere , 34,881 .90 Te: of 
eT Pe Tee ere $29,531,105 .70 ener $29,531,105 .70 ach’ 
may 
GAINS MADE DURING 1927 192’ 
Increase in insurance in Force, last six Months of 1927.................- 0 cece eee ee eens $42,732,060.00 of 1 
Increase in Admitted Assets, last six Months of 1927................0- eee eee ee ee cence 1,888,324.20 whe 
com 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1927 Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization hav 
$466,700,967.00 $25,466,364.19 ing, 
Operates From Coast to Coast pus 
Canada To The Gulf The Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 000, 
Gross Income Per Month Exceeds.................... $1,158,000.00 a 
$2,6 
app 
SPE 
At 
the 
e € tota 
In Illinois, and--- > ‘te 
(CINK UP (wre THe @)LINCOLN) a 
Iowa Michigan , . yi 
Nebraska Indiana Question: Does the Lincoln Bor 
Kansas Ohio N ° ° esta 
as atlo pret 
Texas Pennsylvania tional Life Accept 357, 
e 
California Kentucky Sub-standard Risks ? = 
Oregon Missouri ae 
Answer: A representative of this strong Sur 
Organized in Illinois, the Peoria Life has” its company may sell standard, sub-standard Py? 
greatest development in its home state. From time and preferred risks. There are policies for $2.6 
to time it has expanded its territory until it now ih cae df ‘ vel : D 
operates very actively and successfully in twelve ek ae er nore ae arene ee ee com 
other states. In the twenty years of its existence a wide =e of popular forms. An agent's new 
it has brought its business in force to 160 million contract with The Lincoln National Life agg 
dollars—all the production of its own agency force, Insurance Company is a mighty valuable baie 
without additions through mergers or reinsurance document. Ask us about it! $4,9 
of other companies. = 
aisa 
This unusual progress of the Peoria Life is the nuit 
result of its ambition to give every policyholder the THE LINCOLN NATIONAL . 619 
most complete and effective protection that legal LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY tota 
reserve life insurance can offer; and to promote by : ; be 1 
every proper means the prosperity of its agents. “Its Name Indicates its Character” suffi 
I : 
P ° e FORT WAYNE, INDIANA voli 
eoria Life Insurance Company a 
° ae Insurance in Force More Than $535,000,000 
Peoria, Illinois ones T 
| well 
wro 
277, 
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under progressive and aggressive management 
which he knew he was capable of giving it. 


His ardor and ambition thoroughly aroused, he 
purchased full control with his own personal 
fortune. With instinctive ability as an organ- 
izer, he placed as general manager in charge of 
underwriting, office organization and agency 
production, W. F. Grantges, vice-president, who 
since the organization of the International has 
been connected with it in an official capacity. 
Mr. Grantges, conversant with the organization 
of the company in every detail and in no small 
measure responsible for its previous growth, 
is recognized as one of the leading life under- 
writers and agency officers in the country. Mr. 
Toombs himself, an experienced investor, as- 
sumed close personal supervision over the in- 
vestment side of the business. As an evidence 
of the results which this sound policy has 
achieved even in its first period of operation, it 
may be noted that the business written during 
1927 was $89,898,732, which represents a gain 
of more than $36,000,000 over the previous year, 
when the amount written was $53,814,434. The 
company during 1927 achieved the distinction of 
having over $300,000,000 of insurance outstand- 
ing, closing the year with $309,115,719 of in- 
surance on its books, or a gain of $40,961,497 
during the year. Assets advanced from $40,- 
000,000, over $3,000,000 to $43,186,431. Surplus 
was correspondingly increased about $300,000 to 
$2,684,700. An excellent portrait of Mr. Toombs 
appears as a supplement to this issue of THe 
SPECTATOR. 

The assets of this company are well invested, 
the principal item being that of mortgage loans, 
totaling $21,943,641. The loans are mostly upon 
farm lands in the Middle West and their value 
is assured by the experience of Mr. Toombs, 
an expert in this line, being capable, if occasion 
arises, to operate successfully the farms himself. 
3onds owned amount to $4,190,385, the real 
estate is valued conservatively at $3,228,498, 
premium notes and policy loans aggregate $9,- 
357,944, collateral loans total $2,726,671, cash 
amounts to $435,556 and other assets aggregate 
$1,403,735. The principal item of liabilities is 
the policy reserve amounting to $38,097,031. 
Surplus to policyholders, including dividends 
apportioned and capital of $937,500, amounts to 
$2,684,700. 

During 1927 the company had a premium in- 
come of $8,563,371, of which $1,499,476 was for 
new premiums. The interests and rents received 
aggregated $2,205,956, while the total income 
was $11,900,432. Total paid policyholders was 
$4,902,485. Included in this was $1,874,571 of 
death claims paid, $300,818 for endowments, 
disability and accidental death benefits and an- 
nuities, $2,040,477 in surrender values and $678,- 
619 paid to policyholders in dividends. The 
total disbursements were $9,090,100. It will 
be noted that the interest earnings were almost 
sufficient to pay entire management expenses 
while the premium receipts were used to pay 
policyholders and increase the assets of the 
company. 

The company transacts group insurance as 
well as ordinary life insurance. During 1927 it 
wrote two group contracts aggregating $32, 
277,000 and had on December 31 last four con- 
tracts for $35,918,820. In the ordinary life 





branch the company wrote or revived 18,287 
policies on $54,074,172 of ordinary insurance 
and it closed the year with 118,555 policies and 
$309,115,719 of. insurance in force, of which 
four policies for $35,918,820 were group insur- 
ance and represented an increase during the 
year of $35.555,680, while there wer. *18,551 of 
ordinary insurance policies in force ‘on $273,- 
196,899 or an increase of $5,405,817. 

The International Life Insurance Company, 
of St. Louis, from every angle is one of the 
largest insurance companies in the United 
States. In the entire roster of American life 
insurance companies its ranking is consistent. 
It is twenty-ninth in premium income, twenty- 
seventh in admitted assets and twenty-ninth in 
insurance in force. It has substantial strength 
of assets which are well and profitably invested 
Its reserves are accurately calculated on stand- 
ard actuarial bases and are adequate. It has 
ample surplus funds. It has an aggressive 
agency system, well directed, and a capable ex- 
ecutive staff. It is young and it has an enter- 
prise which has brought it to the front ranks 
of American life insurance companies and un- 
der its present leadership its road to progress 
seems assured. 

Members of the agency organization of this 
company have every-reason to be satisfied with 
their company, their executives, their policies 
and the broad and liberal interpretation of the 
provisions of these contracts. The life insur- 
ance world in general is to be congratulated on 
the entrance of Mr. Toombs to its ranks as he 
has proved himself to be an able executive, with 
an ability to surround himself with experienced 
assistants who are intent on materializing their 
president’s dream of a giant life insurance or- 
ganization built upon a sound and conservative 
structure and actuated by a lofty, though prac- 
tical, idealism which has made life insurance 
the greatest business in the world. 


American Security Life Organizing 

The American Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, organized at Birmingham, Ala., expects 
to start business the first of next month. 
Already it has sold the first $100,000 of stock 
sufficient to qualify with the insurance depart- 
ment. It will have $500,000 capital. 

A number of prominent Birmingham busi- 
ness men are enlisted in the new company as 
stockholders and directors. Active men in the 
organization will be D. V. Edmundson, presi- 
dent of the Keystone Service Corporation, once 
holder of the world’s record for the largest 
number of policies written in a single month— 
they were written for the American Central Life 
Insurance Company—Victor M. S. Shewbert, 
State superintendent in Alabama for the Amer- 
ican Central, and R. A. Gray, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, but recently in the life insurance busi- 
ness in Memphis and Birmingham. He is a son 
of Adam Gray, who for many years had the 
largest general insurance agency in Cincinnati, 
and is a brother-in-law of Ralph Holterhoff, 
formerly general agent of the State Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Worcester, Mass., 
and president of the Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers Association. 
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Abraham Lincoln Life 


| Insurance Company 


\ F. M. FEFFER, Vice-Pres- 


Yard of 


lllnois Says— 


“About four years ago I 
contracted with the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life Insur- 
ance Company .. . and 
not only did I increase 
my income but I started 
to build an Agency of my 
own. 


- - « Home Office assist- 
ance was gladly given me 
without any ‘quibbling’ 
and today I have an 
Agency composed of 
twelve happy, successful 
producers.” 


e 








Springfield, Illinois 


H. B. HILL, President 


ident and Agency Manager 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
of London 
150 William St., New York 


PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 William Street, New York 


Fire, Automobile, Tornado, Explosion, Sprinkler Leakage, 

Rent, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Riot & Civil Commo- 

tion, — Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary & 
Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. 








NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 











FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


























Address Home Office for Agency Connection 
i HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE +” MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VA. 


P. D. BAIN HENRY G. BARBEE 
Chairman of the Board President 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 


Fire Liability Marine 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 



































Cash Capital, $750,000.00 


a aa 
NORTHWESTERN 


CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Home Office — Brumder Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Executive Offices Eastern Department 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 100 Maiden Lane 
New Orleans New York 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY, AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY, PLATE GLASS AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 











London Seattle Montreal| 

Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 

Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 

Phoenix Columbus Portland 
PLAY BALL 




















Score Home Runs 


Many agents are scoring ‘‘home runs’’ with 
Commonwealth’s full coverage Auto Policy. 


A dependable service, fairness in rates and 
territorial divisions, with prompt payment of 
claims, appeal to common sense. 


Make your hit count —sell Commonwealth 
Contracts and extend to your clients an unex- 
celled service. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


H. C. STEWART E. W. COOK 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
CHANGES 


Additions Made in IIlinois 
Department 
J. C. BAGBY IS COOK COUNTY 
MANAGER 








Four General Agents to Have Charge of 
Western Territory 


Announcement has been made to the agents 
of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Ltd., of Londo», and its allied companies in the 
Western terr‘tory that the business of the com- 
panies in that territory will be under the super- 
vision of General Agents Robert D. Flinn, 
Oscar C. Gleiser, Louis Mickelsen and Arthur 
B. Kilburg. The present relations, of long 
standing, with Critchell, Miller, Whitney & 
Barbour as sole agents in Chicago, and Cook 
County managers of the Commercial Union are 
continued. 

The Cook County manager of the Palatine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., the Union Assur- 
ance Company, Ltd., the Commercial Union Fire 
Insurance Company, Ltd., and the California 
Insurance Company will be John Coleman Bag- 
by who will conduct the local offices of these 
companies in the Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ing, 164 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. He 
joined the Commercial Union in 1926 as Cook 
County examiner following more than twenty 
years as clerk, inspector and special agent for 
a large general agency and as an examiner for 
the Fidelity Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
of New York. 

The farm department of the Commercial 
Union and its allied companies will remain un- 
der the supervision of General Agent George R. 
Poole who will occupy offices with the Cook 
County department at Chicago. 

The four general agents will 
charge of the Western territory have all been 
with the Commercial Union for several years. 
Mr. Flinn joined the organization as an exam- 
iner in 1921 and became a general agent in 
1923. Mr. Gleiser became its special agent in 
Indiana in 1920 and in 1926 was called into the 
Western department office at Chicago. Mr. 
Mickelsen was appointed an examiner in charge 
of Ohio in 1921 and more recently he has served 
as chief examiner in the Western department. 

Mr. Flinn will have direct supervision of 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee; Mr. 
Gleiser of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and Okla- 
homa; Mr. Mickelsen of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and North and South 
Dakota, and Mr. Kilburg will supervise not only 
the automobile business in the Western terri- 
tory but also the entire automobile business of 
the group in the Eastern territory. 


who have 





BIG EARTHQUAKE COVER 


Gillette Plant Having Difficulty Placing 
$30,000,000 Line 

Earthquake insurance of $30,000,000 is being 
placed on the plant of the Giliette Safety Razor 
Company, located in the Boston area, Bolt, 
Dalton & Church of Boston being the brokers. 
This is the largest earthquake line ever placed 
in the East and there is said to be some difficulty 
in securing the required amount of coverage. 
A number of leading companies are said to have 
taken lines ranging from $200,000 to $1,000,- 
000. The smaller companies in some cases have 
hesitated about accepting earthquake liability 
because of what they know about earthquake 
losses on the Pacific Coast, Asia Minor and 
Japan. 
Pacific Coast lines and the British companies 
have had such bad experience on earthquake 
covers world wide that they are refusing new 
business of that description which practically 
closes the London market. 

The Gillette coverage provides $18,000,000 on 
use and occupancy and $12,000,000 on property 
damage with a 20 per cent co-insurance clause. 
The present rate, due to the recent earthquake 
tremor in New England is on the three times 
normal basis and the property damage rate will 
be 10%c. and the occupancy coverage 11%c. 


Lloyds is now full with reinsurance of 


Insurance Agency Sells Stock 


Toronto, Can., June 16.—Shares in Canadian 
General Insurance Agencies, Ltd., which was 
recently organized here, are being sold to the 
public. The company is incorporated under 
Dominion charter, authorized capital being 2500 
preferred shares of $100 each and 10,000 com- 
The sales to the 
public are being made at $125 per unit of one 
preferred and one common. The company 
acquires from R. J. Law, who is to be its vice- 
president, 800 fully paid shares of the capital 
stock of the Canadian General Insurance Com- 


mon shares of no par value. 


pany, and his insurance agency business in To- 
ronto and elsewhere. The offering of stock is 
made through A. B. Taylor & Co., Ltd., brokers, 
of Toronto, 

Canadian General Insurance Agencies, Ltd., 
will conduct a general insurance agency and 
brokerage business, acting as general agents in 
Ontario the Canadian Insurance 
Company and the Provident Assurance Com- 


for General 
pany, and as general agents in Toronto for the 
Toronto Casualty Insurance Company. 


Agency Cost Data 
(Concluded from page 3) 
termining business costs. As for the results of 
the cost questionnaire, they may be obtained 
from National Association headquarters. 
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NO SETTLEMENT IN PHILA= 
DELPHIA 





Disagreement Between Agents and 
Eastern Underwriters Continues 





MEETING HELD MONDAY 





Agents May Not Hold to All Seven Points 
at First Demanded 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., June 18.—The com- 
mittee of seven of the Association of the Fire 
Insurance Agents of Philadelphia and the terri- 
torial committee of the Eastern Underwriters 
met here to-day to seek to affect a compromise 
on the new agency agreement differences. The 
meeting, however, failed to accomplish the de- 
sired result. 

The new agency agreement is scheduled to 
go into effect on July 1. Philadelphia agents 
declare that it will not go into operation as they 
will not sign the agreement. 

“Tt is not the commission angle that we are 
fighting about,” declared an agent prominent in 
the association. ‘What we are after is a bet- 
terment of conditions here.” 

The main points on which the agents are 
basing their fight against the proposed Eastern 
Underwriters agreement are the discontinuance 
of the three agency plan in Philadelphia and 
the curtailing of acquisition cost of branch of- 
fices so that the acquisition cost will be limited 
to commissions paid local agents. 

Prominent also in the discussions is the de- 
mand of the agents for a 10 per cent over- 
riding commission on all classes. The agents 
also seek a change in the commission scale in 
the congested, downtown business district. 

“Tt is true,” said one member of the associa- 
tion, “that some years back the companies were 
justified in paying agents a smaller commission 
in the congested district. But virtually all of 
the old buildings have now been torn down and 
replaced with new, fireproof, imposing struc- 
There are plenty of fire-plugs and the 
district has ample fire-fighting apparatus. The 
district is no longer a potential fire-trap but a 
district of good underwriting risks—profitable 
risks, at that. Therefore, we do not see why 
we should get 25 per cent as we do on business 
in other sections.” 

There are seven points comprising the changes 
the association desires to have made before its 
members accept the agreement. However, the 
items noted above are the main points on which 
the agents are waging their fight. 


tures. 


Public Fire Appointment 
The Public Fire Insurance Company of New- 
ark has appointed G. A. Chavanne of New Or- 
leans State agent for Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Southern Alabama, effective 
July 1. 
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VALUABLE FIRE INSURANCE COURSE 





Sunderlin’s Lectures 


ON THE 


Fire 


Insurance Contract 


By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. 


of the Los Angeles Bar 
Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of Southern California 


The 40 lectures by Mr. Sunderlin constitute a distinctly valuable contribution to the literature of fire 
insurance, and will be of genuine service to executives; underwriters; adjusters; general, special and local 


agents; insurance brokers, lawyers and the public. 


By studying these lectures, managers, agents, brokers and other students can gain a clearer under- 
standing of the provisions of the fire insurance contract, thus fitting themselves the better for the intelligent 


handling of their business. 


34 OF THE SERIES OF 40 LECTURES NOW READY EMBRACE THE FOLLOWING TITLES: 


1—The Policy Contract—General 
2—Insurable Interest 
3—Public Relations 
4—State Regulation or The Police Power 
5—Cooperation and State Supervision 
6—Co-Insurance 
7—Valued Policies 
8—Professionalizing the Fire Insurance Busi- 
ness 
9—Construction and Operation of the Policy- 
Contract 

10—The Fire Insurance Rate 

11—Fire Insurance Reserve 

12—Agency and Brokerage 

13—Premiums 

14—Fire Prevention 

15—Waiver and Estoppel 

16—Coverage 

17—-Misrepresentations 

18—Warranties 


19—Matters Voiding Policy 

20—Matters Suspending Insurance 

21—Chattel Mortgage Clause 

22—Fall of Building Clause 

23—Negligence 

24—Cancellation 

25—Risks and Causes of Losses 

26—Requirements in Case of Loss 

27—Ascertainment and Amount of Loss—Ap- 
praisal 

28—Options of Company in Case of Loss 

29—Apportionment of Loss—Pro Rata Lia- 
bility 

30—Loss—When Payable—Non-Waiver by Ap- 

praisal or Examination 

31—Adjustments 

32—Subrogation 

33—Insurer’s Liability 


34—Mortgagee Interests 


LECTURES STILL TO BE PUBLISHED 


Earthquake Clauses 

Use and Occupancy—Profits and Commis- 
sions—Rents and Leaseholds 

Floating, Excess and General Cover Contracts 


Miscellaneous Forms 
Endorsements 


Reinsurance 


34 of the lectures have already been delivered and printed in pamphlet form, and the 6 others are 
to be delivered at regular and short intervals. 


PRICES 


Single copy of one lecture, $1.00 


Set of 40 lectures, $30.00 


Liberal Discounts Granted Purchasers of Large Supplies of Sets or of Single Lectures 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Sole Selling Agents 
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OHIO AGENTS MEETING 


E. J. Bundenthal Re-elected President 

The annual convention of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents held at Lima last 
week resulted in the re-election of the officers 
in spite of a strongly expressed desire on their 
part that they be relieved. So strong was the 
feeling of the Ohio agents that the danger of 
the passing of radical and disastrous laws in 
relation to insurance at the next session of the 
Ohio State Legislature could best be averted 
by the continuance in office of the president, 
the vice-president and the head of the executive 
committee of the association that they insisted 
upon re-electing the officers, paying a high 
tribute to them for what they had already done. 

E. J. Bundenthal of Dayton was re-elected 
president; J. F. Ankenbauer of Cincinnati, vice- 
H. Tomlinson of Columbus, 
The executive committee 


president; W. 
secretary-treasurer. 


was elected as follows: Perry W. Flicker, 
Cleveland; H. T. Ruese, Sidney; Charles C. 
Rudibaugh, Youngstown; Cliff C. Corry, 
Springfield; J. E. Greenwood, Warren. <A fea- 


ture of the convention was the address on com- 
pulsory insurance by Edson S. Lott. president 
of the United States Casualty Company of New 
York. 


NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW 


Edition Containing Complete Law With 
1928 Amendments Just Issued 

Following the close of the 1928 legislative ses- 
sion in the State of New York, a new edition 
of the New York Insurance Law, edited by Wil- 
liam Edward Baldwin, has been published. This 
edition includes all amendments to date, includ- 
ing those of 1928, so that there will be no 
change in these laws until the 1929 session of 
the legislature. 

Not only is the complete New York Insurance 
Law contained in this valuable book, but ex- 
tracts from other laws relating in any way to 
insurance are also presented therein. Among 
these are excerpts from the Banking Law; Civil 
Service Law, Decedent Estate Law; Domestic 
Relations Law; Employer’s Liability Law; Gen- 
eral Business Law; General Corporation Law; 
Highway Law; Insurance Companies (old re- 
ceiverships, etc.) ; Judiciary Law; Labor Laws; 
Membership Corporations Law; Partnership 
Law; Personal Property Law; Real Property 
Law; State Departments Law; Stock Corpora- 
tion Law; Tax Law; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law; Penal Law; Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, and Civil Practice Act. 

There is also a copious index embracing 42 
pages, so that any particular subject desired may 
be quickly located. In connection with each 
section of the law data are given as to its 
sources. 

The various articles constituting the New 
York Insurance Law embrace the following: 
General Provisions; Life, Health and Casualty 
Insurance Corporations; Title and Credit Guar- 
anty Corporations; Mutual Employers’ Liability 
and Workmen’s Compensation Corporations; 
Life or Casualty Insurance Corporations upon 
the Co-operative or Assessment Plan; Em- 


ployees’ Mutual Benefit Association ; Retirement 
Systems and Pensions; Fraternal Benefit So- 
c‘eties; Corporations for Insurance of Domestic 
Animals ; Co-operative Fire Insurance Corpora- 
tions; Lloyds and Inter-Insurers; Mutual Auto- 
mobile Fire Insurance Corporations; Mutual 
Automobile Casualty Insurance Corporations. 
Every insurance company of any class, as well 
as branch managers, general agents and large 
agencies, should be equipped with this fine vol- 
ume of the New York Insurance Law, in order 
to be able to consult it readily upon many of the 
points of law which are constantly arising in 
the conduct of business. Baldwin’s New York 
Insurance Law contains 480 pages, is well ar- 
ranged, clearly printed and handsomely bound. 
It sells at $5.00 per copy and orders placed with 
The Spectator Company will be promptly filled. 


Maiestic Fire Organized 

The New York State Insurance Department 
has licensed the Majestic Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. The company begins busi- 
ness with a capital of $500,000, consisting of 
50,000 shares of $10 par each, which were paid 
in at $15 a share, producing a surplus of $250,- 
000. It was organized by F. H. Ross and his 
friends who took all the stock. The capital was 
subscribed for more than twice over in spite 
of the fact there was no prospectus, no stock 
salesmen or public offering and no subscription 
agreement. There was no organization expense. 
For the present the company intends operating 
only in the East. It will join the New York 
Rating Organization and the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters but will operate as a non- 
affiliated company as regards the rest of the 
country. The business in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and suburban territory will be written 
through the F. H. Ross Agency. 

The officers are: F. H. Ross, Jr., president; 
J. Hector McNeal, vice-president; Thomas K. 
Ober, Jr., and James J. Baia, 
secretary. 


treasurer, 





Rochester American Licensed 

The Rochester American Insurance Company 
of New York has been licensed by the New 
York State Department to com- 
mence operations. It was organized by the 
Great American Insurance Company of New 
York to take Rochester department 
has been operated by the company since 


Insurance 


over its 
which 
May, 1911, when the Rochester German Insur- 
ance Company of Rochester was merged with 


the Great American. The Rochester American 


_has a paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 


plus fund of $1,500,000. William H. Koop, 
president, and George E. Krech, secretary of 
the Great American, will hold similar offices 
in the Rochester American. 
Public Fire in Many States 

The Public Fire Insurance Company of New- 
ark has been admitted up to last Saturday to 
New Jersey, New York, Florida, Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, Delaware, Minnesota, Maryland, Maine, 
Vermont, West Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. Applications are pending in nearly 
every State. 
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INCREASES CAPITAL 
American Insurance Company 
Figure Up to $5,000,000 
The American Insurance Company of New- 
ark, by vote of the board of directors last 
Thursday, will increase its capital from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 by the issue of 200,000 
additional shares of a par value of $5 each at 
$15 each. This will also add $2,000,000 to the 
company’s surplus. The new shares will be 
offered to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 30 in the ratio of one new 
share for each four then held, rights to sub- 
scribe expiring October 1. 


to Bring 


In December, 1922, the authorizing capital of 
the American was increased to $5,000,000 and 
when the new stock just voted is issued the 
paid-up capital will be up to the full amount 
authorized. On the base of the company’s an- 
nual statement when the new stock is paid for 
it will have over $31,000,000 in assets and nearly 
$8,000,000 in net surplus. 


Hudson County Agents Announce Brok- 
erage Scale 

Members of the Hudson County, N. J., Un- 
derwriters Association have adopted a resolu- 
tion limiting brokerage commissions to 5, 10 
and 20 per cent in its territory. 

The resolution states that the scale adopted 
by the members of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association for New Jersey of 15, 20 and 30 per 
cent flat materially affects the income of mem- 
bers of its association and can only be accepted 
under protest. It says that its members have 
agreed among themselves to limit the payment 
of brokerage commission to 10 per cent less 
than the agency commission scale and it asks 
the Eastern Underwriters Association to ap- 
prove the resolution so that its members may be 
governed by it. 
tion to adopt a ruling for the guidance of its 
members operating in New Jersey that no agent 
located outside of Hudson county, east of the 
Hackensack River, shall be permitted to write 
business in that territory. 


It also requests that associa- 


Fire Insurance by States in 1927 

The Record of I-ire Insurance by States for 
1927, embracing the business in each of the 
States and territories last year, has been pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company. It is a book of 320 large 
pages, addition to giving the total 
amounts of risks written, premiums received, 
losses paid and the loss ratio of each company 
for the period 1900 to 1926, inclusive, it gives 
risks written, premiums received, losses paid and 
incurred for 1927, The data are pre- 
sented not only for fire business but for each of 
the following allied lines: 


and in 


losses 


Ocean marine, mo- 
tor vehicle, inland navigation, tornado and. hail. 


Association to Meet at West 
Baden 

The annual meeting of the National Associa- 

tion of Insurance Agents will be held at West 


Baden, Ind., during the week of September 17. 


National 
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FIRE INSURANCE COURSE 


Sunderlin’s Series of Forty Lectures 
on the Fire Insurance Contract 


34 NOW AVAILABLE 


Remaining 6 of These Iluminating Lec- 
tures Will Soon Be Ready for Delivery 

A series of forty lectures by Charles A. 
Sunderlin, A.B., LL.B., of Los Angeles, con- 
stitutes an excellent course in fire insurance for 
the information of company executives, under- 
writers, adjusters, general, special and _ local 
agents, insurance brokers, lawyers, students and 
others interested. 

It is designed to so inform insurance men 
and students of the business as to enable them 
to better understand the meaning of the 
numerous provisions of the fire insurance con- 
tract as they affect the fire insurance business, 
and the obligations of those engaged in it. 

For example, a few of the subjects treated 
are public relations; State regulation or the po- 
lice power; professionalizing the fire insurance 
business; agency and brokerage, and insurable 
interest. Various aspects of the standard fire 
insurance policy are taken up in different lec- 
tures, and much information is given in these 
lectures which is not readily located, if obtain- 
able, in other publications containing partly 
similar matter. 

Among the topics easily found and _intelli- 
gently yet tersely discussed in Sunderlin’s Lec- 
tures, but which are not so conveniently avail- 
able elsewhere, are the following: 


Essential ingredients of policy contract 

Parties to contract must be certain 

Fire insurance rate 

Common law rule as to insurable interest 

Broker is agent of insured 

Public relations 

State regulation or police power 

Inflammable and explosive substances 

Co-operation and State supervision 

Public character of business 

Fire insurance as an economic factor 

Federal supervision 

State insurance departments 

Powers and duties of Insurance Commissioners 

Administrative functions of Insurance Depart- 
ments 

Power of the State 

Certificate of authorization 

Jurisdiction over foreign companies 

Capital requirements 

Examination of companies 

Reciprocal laws 

Impairment of capital 

Rebating 

Insurance not commerce 

Foreign companies—admission of 

Decisions in recent years 

Class legislation 

Organization of companies 

Reports of insurance companies 

Deposits by insurance companies 

Open policies 

Partial loss 

Professionalizing the fire insurance business 

Co-operation and uniformity 

Uniform legislation 

Construction and operation of the policy contract 

Advantages of standard policy 

Limitations prescribed by statute 

Binding slips 

Statutes of frauds 


Three-fourths value clause in relation to coin- 
surance 

What law governs 

The fire insurance rate 

Schedule rating 

Classifications of risks 

Preferred classes 

Universal mercantile schedule 

Basis rate 

The analytic system of rating 

E. G. R. Schedule 

L & L Rating system 

Development of schedule rating 

N. Y. rating laws 

Fire insurance reserve 

Surplus requirements 

Guaranty and special reserve funds 

What constitutes insolvency 

Agency and _ brokerage 

Personal liability of agent 

Broker’s knowledge 

Broker and other insurance 

Premium as consideration 

Payment of premium 

Conditions requiring prepayment of premium 

Form of payment of premium 

Part payment of premium 

Payment of premium by check 

Credit 

Persons liable for premium 

Contract entire or severable 

Fire protection principles 

Modil arson law 

Blanket agreement (mortgagee) 

How assignee is affected by voidance of policy 

Merritt Committee on coinsurance 

Coinsurance and the rate 


Judicial decisions on coinsurance 

Distribution form of average clause 

Pro rata clause 

Concurrent insurance 

Description of coverage 

Knowledge and misconduct of agent 
Warranties as to use and occupancy 

Promissory warranties 

Contract purchaser 

Void construed to mean voidable only 
Definition of chattel mortgage 

Chattel mortgage not alienation 

Subsequent encumbrance (chattel mortgage) 
Knowledge waives chattel mortgage clause 
Insurer should make inquiry as to chattel mort- 
gage 

Unfiled chattel mortgage—concealment 

Consent to a chattel mortgage 

Fallen building—earthquake shock 

Wilful burning—rights of mortgagee 

Liability of a former agent for non-cancellation 

Parol contracts 

Mistake in location 

Location and use 

Temporary storage 

Arson by corporate official 

Overvaluation—efiect of 

Injury to insurer by false statements 

Appraisal stipulation reasonable and valid 

Failure of insurer to exercise rebuilding option 

Fire and rental insurance distinguished ry 

Modes of apportionment 

Adjustment between blanket and specific policies 

Criticism of Vermont or Reading rule 

Items separately valued 

Insured has no right of action until expiration 
of period 
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C. H. REMINGTON 
President 





MORE BUSINESS— 


another income 


Another protection to write in an 
almost virgin field. Agents may in- 
crease their income and round out 
their service facilities by selling 
Patent and Trade Mark protection. 

Protection against patent in- 
ee fringements and defense against in- 
fringement claims is found under 
these new broad forms of contracts. 

We do not practice law. Our 
contract furnishes funds for the use 
of the attorneys of our contract 
holders. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 


Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-1813, 551 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 
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Purpose of non-waiver clause 
To whom payable—general rule 
Husband and wife 

Definition of adjustment 

Oral agreement in adjustment 
Fire purposely maintained 
Total loss 

Fire insurance rating, premiums and reserves 
are treated at considerable length, and other sub- 
jects outside of ‘the standard policy include 
earthquake clauses, use and occupancy, profits 
and commissions, rents and leaseholds, general 
cover contracts, reinsurance, endorsements and 
miscellaneous forms. 

A very valuable feature of Sunderlin’s Lec- 
tures is the frequent citations of cases bearing 
upon particular subjects treated; and as deci- 
sions are constantly being rendered, these up- 
to-date citations are of much value. 

Consideration of the policy contract includes 
general information concerning its nature; 
waiver and estoppel; coverage; misrepresenta- 
tions; warranties; matters avoiding the policy 
or suspending the insurance; chattel mortgage 
clause; fall of building clause; negligence; can- 
cellation; requirements in case of loss; ascer- 
tainment and amount of loss; options of com- 
pany in case of loss; apportionment; when loss 
is payable; subrogation; insurer’s liability; 
mortgagee interests, and endorsements. 

The Sunderlin Course of Lectures is designed 
to be not only comprehensive as to subjects cov- 
ered, but to be as brief as is consistent with 
a clear understanding of the particular subjects 
discussed. 

A great many court decisions are tersely 
stated in their proper places, with references to 
cases, etc., so that, if desirable, the underwriter 
or the student may refer to the cases mentioned 
for further details. 

In brief, it may be said that the person who 
studiously reads the Sunderlin Fire Insurance 
Course will have an understanding of the busi- 
ness and its basic contract that will be of great 
service to him in the business ‘of fire under- 
writing. 

Thirty-four of this very valuable and illu- 
minating series of 40 lectures have now been 
published and the remaining six will soon be 
issued. The price of the entire set of forty 
lectures is but $30 and single lectures may be 
had at $1.00 each. Special prices will be quoted 
for quantity orders of the !<ectures to companies 
desiring to distribute They are, of 
course, published by The Spectator Company. 


them. 


Independence Fire Increasing Capital 
The stockholders of the Independence Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia last week 
voted to increase the capital of the company 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by the issue of 50,- 
000 shares of new stock at a par value of $10 
each to be offered to stockholders of record 
June 14 at $21 a share which will increase the 
net surplus by $550,000. Stockholders of the 
Independence Indemnity Company of Philadel- 
also voted to increase the capital of that 
company from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 but no 
action was taken on the disposal of the new 


Stock to be issued. 


Two Ways to Advertise Your Agency and 
Sprinkler Protection Without Spending a Cent 


HERE isn’t much room on the back of 

a two-cent postage stamp; and even if 

there were, it reaches the addressee so 
glued down that he never sees it. 

Nevertheless the advertising value of the two- 
cent stamp, which is tremendous, has been over- 
looked by most of America’s insurance agents 
and brokers in that they have failed to take 
advantage of the fact that a single stamp can 
be made to serve a double purpose. That is, 
it will carry not only the primary message—a 
letter, bill announcement, or renewal notice—but 
also advertising of a sort to create new busi- 
ness. 

Many agents and brokers with an efficiency 
turn of mind have discovered that this is true, 
and enclose in all of their outgoing mail adver- 
tising leaflets furnished them by their companies, 
or printed suggestions of a character likely to 
help their clients prevent fire and accident 
losses. 

Along the same line—what about the back of 
the letterheads that leave your office en route 
to prospects and policyholders? Do they go out 
blank, or are you using this space to broadcast 
an insurance message which might bring you 
more prestige and premiums? 

“But what sort of leaflets should I enclose,” 
asks the ambitious agent, “and what kind of 
message is best for the reverse side of my let- 
terheads ?” 

Advertising men from many points of the 
compass would answer these questions in many 
different ways; but according to a large num- 
ber of agents and brokers throughout the coun- 
try ; recommendations regarding the installations 
of automatic sprinkler protection are tremen- 
dously interesting to property owners, whether 
presented verbally, or in enclosure form, or on 
the back of a letterhead. 

With considerable success a number of in- 
surance offices are using the latter method, and 
are educating the public to the advantages of 
automatic protection against fire by saying on 
the reverse side of their letters something like 
this: 

Fire insurance rates are made scientifically 
on schedules designed to measure fire hazards 
in each risk. Rates on buildings differ accord- 
ing to the fire hazard and credits in the rates 
are given where the fire hazard is eliminated or 
decreased by fire protective methods. 

The automatic sprinkler is recognized as the 
greatest single agency for the prevention of fire 
losses, and the insurance rates on properties 
equipped with these devices receive tremendous 
reductions in rates. 

Being so valuable, automatic sprinklers cost 
considerable money, but we have worked out a 
finance plan whereby we can have an approved 
automatic sprinkler system installed in your 
building without any cash outlay on your part, 
thus giving you the advantages of this superior 
protection immediately. 

As soon as the system is installed, the rate 


you are now paying for insurance will be re- 
duced not less than 50 per cent and perhaps 
as much as 85 per cent. The difference between 
your present insurance rate and the reduced 
cost thus effected will be sufficient to pay tor 


the sprinkler system in five or six years. Chat 


1g 


is, without spending a cent more than you are 
now paying for fire insurance, you will have 
a sprinkler system entirely paid for in six years 
without taking a nickel from your working 
capital. 

In a nutshell, you can get more insurance and 
immediate sprinkler protection for less money 
than you are now paying for insurance alone. 

Upon request we will be glad to furnish de- 
tails and recommendations which are certain to 
be to your financial advantage. 


Though not using the back of their letterheads 
for a message like the foregoing paragraphs, 
many other pragressive agents and_ brokers 
throughout the country are retaining old clients 
and winning new ones by telling them how 
easy it is to acquire automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection. This is not at all surprising, for auto- 
matic sprinklers have proved themselves of great 
value to both property owners and agents. In 
years gone by the latter hesitated to recom- 
mend the installation of sprinklers because the 
efficiency of such equipment meant a radical re- 
duction in the fire insurance rate, and therefore 
a cut in the agent’s commission income; but 
more and more insurance salesmen are discover- 
ing that the sprinkler idea is one that brings 
them more and larger accounts by reason of 
the reputation they get for giving clients ser- 
vice of a superior and unselfish sort. 


What the average property owner wants when 
he takes out fire insurance, of course, is peace 
of mind. He does not expect to have a fire, 
but if he should be so unfortunate he wants to 
know that he will be indemnified for his loss. 
This peace of mind and sense of security’ is 
greatly multiplied for the man who protects 
his property also with automatic sprinklers. 

To be sure, automatic sprinklers do not pre- 
vent the starting of fires, but they are sleepless 
night and day watchmen, always on the job and 
ready to extinguish any blaze in its incipiency, 
which is the important factor in fire fighting. 
Insurance companies recognize their efficiency 
to a degree that the rate is reduced from 50 to 
90 per cent as soon as a risk is sprinklered. 

What is more, the agent who wants peace of 
mind regarding his large risks will more surely 
have it if he sees to it that they are protected 
with automatic sprinklers, or at least that he has 
recommended their installation. Otherwise some 
more progressive agent will point out the bene- 
fits and savings of this form of protection to 
the assured, and will have a very good chance 
of switching the business. 

“For a long time.” writes in one agent con- 
cerning an experience he had with automatic 
sprinklers, “I controlled the insurance on a big 
candy factory here without saying anything to 
the owners about automatic sprinklers because 
I didn’t relish the idea of ccutting down my own 
premiums. But I finally had to do so in self- 
defense when a Chicago brokerage firm began 
dickering with the owners. I beat them to it, 
and got the rate reduced from $1.72 to 40 cents, 
which made a big dent in my commission on 
the business. 

“But actually I have profited from the tran- 
saction. The owners of this candy factory have 
greater confidence in me than ever as a result 
of the way I handled the installation details. 
Two of them have given me the insurance on 
their automobiles to show their appreciation of 
my service, and I have their promise of a large 
line of use and occupancy insurance on the plant. 
But best of all, they have become such strong 
boosters for me that I have landed three new 
accounts on the strength of their telling their 
friends what I was able to do for them by hav- 
ing a sprinkler system installed in their factory.” 
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American Re-Insurance Co. 


of Pennsylvania 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Assets - - - $5,295,365.27 


Capital and ating - - 2,093,903.92 
Voluntary ane veauaied 500,000.00 
Reserves - - 2,701,461.35 


RE-INSURANCE ONLY 
CASUALTY LINES 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 





Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal States 


Financially Strong Conservatively Managed Liberal Contracts 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





INSURABILITY 


PROGNOSIS AND SELECTION 


LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT 


A notable work, written by 
H. W. DINGMAN, M. D. 


Vice-President, Continental Assurance Company; Medical 
Director Continental Assurance and Casualty Com- 
pantes; member Life Insurance Medical Directors As- 
sociation; member Chicago Medical Society and 
Illinois State Medical Society; Fellow American 
Medical Assoctation, etc. 











What’s Ahead? 


If the answer does not satisfy, learn the 
advantages of a contract with Fidelity. 
More than 36,000 direct leads a year 
from Head Office lead service. 


Fidelity is a low net-cost Company, 
operating in forty states. Full level 
net premium reserve basis. Over $366,- 
000,000 insurance in force — growing 
rapidly. 

Write for our booklet “What's Ahead?” 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


HUMAN LIFE APPRAISED 


Valuable new book discusses 
CONCISELY AND COMPLETELY 


the various factors concerned in 


1—Determining health, present and 
future. 


2—Estimating probable length of life. 


3—Assessing human life values. 


It materially assists in the 
SELECTION OF RISKS FOR INSUR- 








ANCE and APPRAISAL OF CLAIMS 








Home Office Building 
4 Jefferson Standard 


rr LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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OVER 
320 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


FOR INDEMNITY 


Every medical director, examiner, under- 
writer or student of insurance, in home 
office or field, will be intensely interested 
in this first book to cover comprehensively 
and exhaustively the principles and prac- 
tices of every day underwriting in 


LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


PRICE, $15. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








CANADIAN HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT LINES 


Ottawa Department Sends Out Ques- 
tionnaire 





DATA ON COMPANIES METHODS 
SOUGHT 


Reference During Sessions of Dominion 


Parliament Brings Prompt Action 

Orrawa, CANADA, June 18.—In view of the 
reference made to the committee on banking 
and commerce of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons during the present session of parliament, 
on the subject of personal. accident and sick- 
ness insurance, and the probability of a renewal 
of the discussion at the next session, the Ottawa 
Department of Insurance has asked the com- 
panies transacting these classes of business to 
supply the following information: 

1. Has your company at any time issued, in 
Canada, non-cancellable accident and sickness 
policies ? 

2. Are such policies being issued in Canada 
by the company at the present time? 

3. Give approximately the figures showing 
premiums written and claims incurred year by 
year under such policies for as long a period 
as possible, (a) in Canada and (b) elsewhere. 

4. Give the scale of premium rates for 
typical benefits under such policies in Canada 
with corresponding premiums for cancellable 
policies with the same or similar benefits. 

5. What is the company’s ordinary rate of 
commission, (i) first year, and (ii) renewal, 
for local agents and for general agents for— 

(a). Cancellable policies. 

(b) Non-cancellable policies. 

If any departure is made from these ordi- 
nary rates in any case give also the maximum 
commission payable at the present time for 
each class of agency and each class of business. 

6. As at December 31, 1927. give— 

(a) The non-cancellable premiums in force 
in Canada (i) annual; (ii) quarterly; (iii) 
monthly; (iv) weekly. 

(b) The reserve maintained on such _poli- 
cies under which no claims are outstanding and 
the basis on which such reserve has been com- 
puted. 

7. What would be the practical objection to 
providing, in the ordinary one-year cancellable 
policies, that the company will not cancel, or 
refuse to renew, the policy for at least one 
year after the termination of a disability for 
which the insured has become enttiled to in- 
demnity under the policy? 

8. If the suggestion in No. 7 is considered 
impracticable, what would be the practical ob- 
jection to providing in such policies that the 
company will refuse to renew the policy on 
any renewal date, or will on renewal eliminate 
a specified disease or diseases, only if notice 
to that effect shall have been given by the com- 
pany to the insured at least two weeks before 
the renewal date? 

9. What is the company’s opinion as to the 
demand on the part of the insuring public for 
non-cancellable accident and sickness insurance 
in preference to the ordinary cancellable policy 
having regard to the difference in premium ordi- 
narily made for the two plans? 


10. What is the company’s view generally 
as to 

(a) The necessity, and 

(b) The practicability of non-cancellable ac- 
cident and sickness insurance? 

If the supplying of the information called 
for by any of the foregoing questions is, by 
reason of the condition of the compan’s records, 
inconvenience, the department would welcome 
advice to that effect in order that consideration 
may be given to a modification to meet the cir- 
cumstances. 

In the case of companies which do not issue 


non-cancellable insurance a complete answer so 
far as possible to the foregoing questions in 
respect of cancellable policies is requested. 


HOLD CO-OPERATION MEETING IN 
CHICAGO 
Firemen’s and Metropolitan Casualty Rep- 
resentatives at Joint Gathering 

About seventy-five officers, executives, man- 
agers and general agents of the Firemen’s 
Group, Newark, of which the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company of New York is the 
latest member, were dinner guests, on a recent 
occasion of H. A. Clark, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Firemen’s, at the Lake Shore 
Athletic Club in that city. 

President Neal Bassett of the Firemen’s In- 
surance Company and Vice-President “Jim” 
Heyer of the Metropolitan, were the principal 
speakers. Brief talks were also given by Wells 
T. Bassett, vice-president of the Firemen’s, and 
Wm. E. Wollaege, president of the Concordia 
Fire Insurance Company, and others, including 
John Cooney, assistant manager of the Chicago 
office of the Firemen’s, and Edward B. Finne- 
gan, manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Metropolitan. 


HARRY LEONARD MADE MANAGER 
Heads Fidelity and Surety Department of 
Union Indemnity 

The Union Indemnity Company of New Or- 
lean recently announced the appointment of 
Harry Leonard as manager of the home office 
fidelity and surety department. 

3efore going with the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, Mr. Leonard was manager of the branch 
office of the New York Indemnity Company for 
Northern California. He was born in Boise, 
Idaho, is a lawyer and, for fourteen years, was 
manager of the branch the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company at Salt 
Lake City. 


office of 





Prize Winners in Massachusetts Accident’s 
Sales Contest 

William H. Morrissey of South Deerfield, 
Mass., was the winner of first prize—$100 in 
gold—in the Spring prize contest conducted by 
the Massachusetts Accident Company of Boston. 
Frank J. Feighery of Springfield, Mass., win- 
ner of the two contests immediately preceding, 


won second prize. 


MAY ISSUE JOINT AIR= 
CRAFT COVER 


Hartford Accident and Hartford Fire 
Studying Possibilities 


NORMAN R. MORAY INVESTIGATING 
EXPERIENCE 


Aviation Field Gaining New Adherents 
Among Company Groups 

The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany and the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., may soon enter the 
field of aviation insurance underwriting. Of- 
ficials of both these organizations are said to be 
studying aircraft and aerodrome data with an 
eye to the possibilities of an all-cover policy 
which might include such risks as property 
damage, collision, liability, fire and theft, trans- 
port and allied hazards. 

Norman R. Moray, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, has been interested in the commercial 
and insurance future of aviation for a long 
time and it is supposed that the investigation of 
probabilities along this line is directly in his 
charge, for the indemnity company at least. 

Just how much of the business, if and when 
written on aircraft, passengers and cargoes by 
the Hartford Accident, will be retained by that 
company is not indicated. American practice in 
underwriting aircraft risks has been for the di- 
rect-writing company to retain but a very small 
fraction of the risk, the bulk of the business 
going abroad through reinsurance. Vice-Presi- 
dent Moray has a greater than average familiar- 
ity with aviation problems and methods and his 
knowledge of the subject is instanced by the 
fact that, by request, he is today addressing the 
New England Aviation Conference at Boston. 

If this contemplated move on the part of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity and the Hart- 
ford Fire goes through, it will add another 
combine to the two already active in aviation in- 
surance in the East. These two are the Inde- 
pendence companies of Philadelphia and the 
Transportation companies in the McGee group 
at New York. 


North American Accident’s Forty-Second 
Anniversary 


The North American Accident Insurance 
Company, Chicago, celebrated its forty-second 
anniversary on June 15, the organization hav- 
ing been launched on June 15, 1886. A busi- 
ness production was conducted prior to the 
anniversary as a mark of appreciation of the 
services rendered the company by Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager Alfred E. Forrest 
and those who aided him in forming the com- 
pany. The North American Accident now has 
assets of over $2,367,387. 
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BIG OPPORTUNITIES IN TEXAS WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings in 
Texas at Houston, San Antonio, Amarillo and other points in 
the State. Very attractive first year and renewal commissions 
and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satisfactory 


record of successful experience and are interested in building a | 


profitable future with a progressive Western company, com- 

municate immediately with W. H. Savage, Vice President, 

Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Calif., who expects 

- visit Texas about May 1 and will arrange to see you person- 
y. 





Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 











THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO, 


DAVENPORT, IA. 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUCHERTY, Sec’y and Mgr. 





Policies for All Ages 1 to 70 

Both Participating and Non Participating 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary In- 
surance 

Disability and Double Indemnity 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits 

Special Monthly Premium Plan 

Non Medical 

Standard and Sub-Standard 





Sales Planning Circularization 





An Exceptional Opportunity 


for 
General Agency Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 
Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 


Perseverance and Producers Clubs 
Special and Standard Policies 





AVAILABLE TERRITORY IN ARK., 
CALIF., COLO., FLA., IDA., IOWA, ILL., 
KAN., MO., MONT., MINN., NEBR., 
OKLA., N. M., S. D., TEX., UTAH, WYO. 




















EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, JR., Pres. J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. MEARS, Sec’y A. VICTOR WEAVER, Treas. 














WRITE DIRECT TO HOME OFFICE 
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“A Life Insurance Company’ 


Having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care Tue SpEcTATOR 





BA_TIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
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ETNA LIFE AND AFFILIATED COM- 
PANIES FORM LEGAL DIVISION 
Oliver R. Beckwith Will Head Newly 
Organized Department 
Oliver R. Beckwith, who recently resigned 
the presidency of the London and Lancashire 
Indemnity Company of America, will be in 
charge of the newly established legal division 
of the ZEtna Life Insurance Company of Hart- 

ford and its affiliated companies. 

President M. B. Brainard in announcing the 
creation of the legal department said that its 
purpose will be the supervising of the legal re- 
lationships of the companies with the several 
States and their departments and directing the 
conduct of litigation and other legal matters 
arising out of these relationships and also to 
determine the legal correctness and sufficiency 
of all the various form of contracts. 

Before joining the London and Lancashire 
Mr. Beckwith had for many years been con- 
nected with the AEtna Life organization. Rob- 
ert E. Hall, counsel of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, one of the A2tna companies, will 
be immediately associated with Mr. Beckwith in 
the legal division. 


NEW ENGLAND AVIATION CONFERENCE 
Speakers To-day and To-morrow Include 
General John F. O’Ryan, W. B. Stout 
and Norman R. Moray 
The Second New England Aviation Confer- 
ence is to be held in Boston to-day and to- 
morrow and will have as its main theme “The 

Business Aspects of Aviation.” 

Among the seapkers announced for the Avia- 
tion Conference are: General John F. O’Ryan, 
president of the Colonial Air Transport; Wil- 
liam B. Stout, president of the Stout Aircraft 
Company, a division of the Ford interests; and 
Norman R. Moray, vice-president and general 
manager of the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, whose subject will be “Aviation 
and Insurance.” 


Los Angelés Burglary Rates 
(Concluded from page 3) 
an adequate explanation for the high burglary 
rates in that territory, Chief Davis’ Bulletin No. 
13 says: 


At this point it might be well to note that 
this decrease in the number of burglaries re- 
ported continues down to date. On June 1 the 
number of burglaries reported for the 11 months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30 was 714 less 
than for the previous fiscal year’s first 11 
months. This means another 11 per cent de- 
crease in the rate per 100,000 of population. It 
also means that since 1922 the number of burg- 
laries per 100,000 per year has decreased about 
50 per cent. 

The population of Los Angeles increased 55.3 
per cent. 

The number of burglaries per 100,000 de- 
creased 38.7 per cent. 

No data is available as to insurance premiums 
collected. 

The losses paid by insurance companies de- 
creased 4 per cent. 

The insurance rate increased 108.3 per cent. 

And that rate remained at the same high 
level in 1927. 

If the National Bureau had not given us 
their loss figures, and if we had acted upon 
their suggestion as to depending upon the in- 
surance rates charged as indicative of burglary 
conditions we would have had to assume that 
the burglary condition was twice as bad in Los 
Angeles in 1927 as it had been in 1922. This 
being very obviously far from the truth is it 
reasonable to ask that we use that same meas- 
uring rod to compare ourselves with other 
cities? Your chief of police and the police de- 
partment’s division of public relations are most 
emphatically not content to do so. It does not 
seem fair to the reputation of the City of Los 
Angeles. It is our intention to pursue the in- 
quiry further and to rest only when some rea- 
sonable explanation is made. 





Appoints Herman N. Dosker & Company 

The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Herman N. Dosker 
& Company, as general agents for casualty and 
surety business at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT 
FACTORS 





David Van Schaack Outlines Campaign 
Against “Human Waste” 





ADOPTION OF SAFETY CODES EX- 
PLAINED 





Standardization of Loss-Prevention Meth- 
ods Is Urged by Etna Official 


The progress of industrial safety and the ex- 
tent to which various national safety institutions 
are carrying their crusade against the human 
waste accompanying the so-called “machine age,” 
is set forth by David Van Schaack, director of 
the bureau of inspection and accident preven- 
tion of the 4Etna Life and Affiliated Companies, 
Hartford, in an article on “Development of 
Standard Safety Codes,” in the current num- 
ber of “The Annals,” published by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Mr. 
Van Schaack is chairman of the Safety Code 
Correlating Committee and of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 


“The human waste in industry made its first 
appeal to the moral sense, but this was soon 
supplemented by a steadily increasing belief that 
accidents in industry have more than a humani- 
tarian aspect—that they must be taken into con- 
sideration from the economic standpoint,” Mr. 
Van Schaack writes, and continues: 


These two considerations—humanitarian and 
the economic—have given tremendous impetus to 
a movement to reduce accidents to the lowest 
number. Many of our larger industries have 
made organized accident prevention work an 
integral part of operation. 

The immediate reason for national safety 
codes is found in a number of causes—work- 
men’s compensation laws; State laws and munic- 
ipal ordinances for the protection of workers; 
regulations of State labor departments and in- 
dustrial commissions; standards set up by in- 
surance companies for determining the relative 
hazards in plants insured by them. These 
proximate causes all hark back to one original 
cause—new appreciation of the values of human 
life and limb—and are simply different mani- 
festations of a keen desire to realize these values. 
It was quite natural, as in all pioneer move- 
ments, that the several agencies interested in 
promoting safety should work independently 
toward the same end, but the vital need of an 
attempt to standardize all these efforts soon 
became apparent. In 1919, therefore, at the 
suggestion of the National Safety Council, the 
3ureau of Standards sponsored two conferences 
at Washington to consider the advisability of 
such standardization and the best method of 
forwarding it. 

The necessary action was promptly taken by 
the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee. A safety group was added to its member- 
ship, and a national safety code committee was 
formed to act as an advisory committee in re- 
lation to the development of national safety 
codes. 

The safety codes thus developed are of two 
general classes one of which deals with specific 
machines or devices, and the other with certain 
industries as a whole. Upward of 40 code proj- 
ects have been undertaken under this American 
Engineering Standards Committee procedure, 
and 23 codes have been completed and approved 
as either American Standard or Tentative 
American Standard. 
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Patent Insurance—A New Business Stabilizer 


How Manufacturer, 


Public Will Benefit by 


One business man’s views on the subject of 
patent insurance are rather typ‘cal of those 
entertained by the average person who does not 
come into close contact with that stumbling 
block to inventive genius and manufacturing 
initiative, patent litigation. 

“Patent insurance?” he speculates. “Well, 
that must be some form of protection for in- 
ventors. Unquestionably desirable, but the field 
must be very limited. Business in general prob- 
ably wouldn’t be affected one way or the other.” 

The word “patent” suggesting “invention.” the 
natural tendency is to think of this new form 
of protection in terms of the inventor. A few 
business men see beyond this to the fact that 
protection for the inventor may be extended to 
become protection for the manwfacturer of 
patented articles. Very little thought is given 
to the point that patent insurance is being devel- 
oped as a sabilizer of business in general. 


CONDITIONS IN THE FIELD 
Conditions at present are so uncertain in the 
patent field that many manufacturers hesitate 
to adopt new inventions, fearing that the patent 


Merchant, Investor, 


By Freperick C, RUSSELL 


being offered them is not valid and that their 
profits through the sale of patented articles 
which they manufacture will be consumed in 
costly litigation. In addition, stores of all types 
handling general merchandise are commencing 
to sense the need for patent protection as a 
guarantee against financial loss through com- 
petitors suddenly appearing with articles which 
the wholesale buyer has purchased under the 
assumption that he was getting something ex- 
clusive. 

The American Patent Protection Corporation 
of New York city is actually engaged in issuing 
patent protection contracts which are under- 
written by insurance. Charles H. Remington, 
former vice-president and director of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford, re- 
cently became president and director of this 
concern which was organized by Hartwell Cabell 
and Milton B. Ignatious, two New York in- 
surance lawyers. 

Contrary to popular opinion, therefore, pa- 
tent protection is more than an insurance dream. 
Nor is its function to operate exclusively for 
the benefit of the inventor. The unmistakable 
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and 100% secure. 


5. Prompt payment of claims. 


in Advantages for 
Yourself - Considel 


WHAT THE REPUBLIC HAS TO OFFER: 


1. A chance for agents to share profits with the Company. 


- A handy combined Automobile Insurance Policy, broad in coverage, 


3. A fair and square deal for agents. 


4. Service from Chicago without delay, always. 
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indications are that business in general will be 
the chief beneficiary of this most youthful of 
the great and growing insurance family. 

It is important to be clear as to the purpose 
of patent insurance. Most business men know 
that the United States Government does not un- 
dertake to guarantee that a patent will protect 
the invention to which it pertains. A patent 
technically has been defined as, at best, “only 
prima facia evidence of the right to the monop- 
oply it purports to create.” “If the Government 
does not, and cannot, guarantee anything in a 
what can patent insurers offer to 
patentees?” it is asked. 

It is here that one is tempted to lose sight 
of the facts. No life insurance company guar- 
antees its policyholders against death. No fire 
underwriters undertake to provide immunity 
from flame in consideration of a premium. In- 
surance is concerned with financial indemnity 
reason of the actual 


patent, 


’ 


for losses sustained by 
occurrence of misfortune. 

The hazard in patent ownership, in patent 
licenseeship, or in the sale or use of patented 
articles or processes, is the possibility of liti- 
gation. Patent insurance is concerned with 
financial indemnity for losses sustained by rea- 
son of adverse judgment. 

The fact that, up to 1927, the Government 
had issued 1,568,040 patents was no assurance 
of a demand for insurance without the knowl- 
edge that patented articles manufactured in the 
United States constitute nearly 80 per cent of 
their total valuation. Knowledge of the number 
of edifices in the United States would be no 
assurance of opportunities in fire underwriting 
unless it were known that the majority of them 
were subject to fire hazards. 

The potential field for patent insurance has 
been found to be too extensive for compilation, 
and this automatically suggests the need for this 
form of coverage. Of the several billions of 
dollars’ worth of annual manufacturing output, 
the greater percentage is constantly exposed to 
the possibility of infringement. It is this situa- 
tion which should render patent insurance an 
opportunity to the manufacturer and an incen- 
tive to still wider use of patents in the manu- 
It does not require much 
imagination to picture how insurance capital and 
genius can be utilized to encourage more exten- 
sive manufacture and stimulate new enterprises. 


facturing world. 


Tyre oF CONTRACT 

The American Patent Protection Corporation 
of New York issues two types of contracts. 
One is known as the “defensive form” and pro- 
vides legal aid in suits brought against the as- 
sured for alleged violation of patent rights. 
The second form of contract, the “offensive,” 
is designed to handle suits against persons or 
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frms suspected of violating the patents of the 
contract holder. The American Patent Pro- 
tection Corporation includes a financial guaran- 
tee against loss. 

This company, it is interesting to note, does 
not come under the jurisdiction of the New 
York insurance laws. Its business is one of 
suaranteeing patents and, in New York State 
at least, this is not as yet considered insurance. 
Contracts made by the New York firm are 
cuaranteed by the Great American Indemnity 
Company, a subsidiary of the Great American 
(Fire) Insurance Company. 

It seems to be well established that many 
manufacturers live in fear and trepidation by 
reason of the ever present possibility that the 
foundations of their businesses—the validity of 
the patents they have been licensed to use or 
which they have purchased outright—will be 
questioned. Thus, even if the plaintiff fails 
to obtain any considerable damages through the 
success of his suit, the mere establishment of 
the priority of his patent leaves the manufac- 
turer with machinery and equipment that may 
be useless, not to mention his advertising and 
selling commitments which may be extremely 
costly. 

An interesting angle to the situation is the 
proposed insuring of cities, organizations and 
contractors when patented articles and processes 
are involved. A city, for instance, builds a 
new subway, employing the latest methods of 
excavating, the newest systems of tunneling and 
the most modern machinery for the various fea- 
tures of the work. Let us say that the opera- 
tions are greatly facilitated through the use of 
a new type of concrete mixer involving some 
ingenious features. 

Assume that someone has been manufactur- 
ing this new mixer without full knowledge as 
to the validity of the patents involved and that 
someone else institutes a suit to establish prior- 
Let us add that the 
Then what? 


ity and demand damages. 
suit is a success for the plaintiff. 

The manufacturer is prevented from making 
certain parts-for the mixers which are the se- 
cret of their efficiency. Work is delayed be- 
cause replacements are not possible. Shortly 
the established owner of the patented process is 
suing the contractors and the city, and is ask- 
ing damages. 

Regardless of whether the suits are a success, 
the delay and the legal complications are costly 
to the city as well as to the contractors. The 
city officials would have found it practical to 
have demanded a patent insurance policy with 
each contract, just as it demands contract bonds. 

A large Eastern city discovered unsuspected 
need for patent coverage. It seems that this 
city had some difficulty establishing its right to 
use a special numbering system on its taxis. 
The problem involved legal expenses and a con- 
siderable amount of annoyance, all because an 
inventor claimed to have held a prior patent 
on the particular numbering system. 


Nor a SivE Issue 
The more one delves into’ the patent situation 
the more evident it becomes that to consider 
Patent insurance as a side’issue of underwriting 
jor inventors and dreamers is a far cry from 


the facts. Inventors will have an opportunity 
to protect themselves under the insurance plan, 
but the bulk of the business is expected to come 
from manufacturers and merchandisers who 
can no more afford to be their own patent in- 
surers than they can risk being their own in- 
surers against any other contingency. 

It is not generally known that the user of 
patented articles, devices or products is subject 
to lawsuit where an individual or concern ques- 
tions the validity of a patent and takes legal 
steps to invalidate it. 

Furthermore, invention is becoming more and 
more of a business in itself and as such it is 
closely linked up with manufacturing. This is 
defiintely indicated by recent Patent Office fig- 
ures which show that inventors are largely cen- 
tered in those States where they are in close 
touch with manufacturing enterprises and where 
industry flourishes. In Nevada, for instance, 
only one patent is issued to every 4074 persons 
whereas in Connecticut one out of every 1076 
inhabitants succeeds in patenting something each 
year. That the genius is changing his habits 
is indicated by the fact that he invents where 
he is in touch with industry. In Mississippi 
only one person out of 19,677 has a bright idea 
worth following through the requirements of 
the Patent Office, while in Ohio one out of 
every 1595 obtains a patent annually. 

The highly intensive and competitive nature 
of business frequently places the merchant in an 
unpleasant situation, and he too becomes a pros- 
pect for a patent policy. The larger depart- 
ment stores, eager to keep abreast of the times, 
or even to exceed them a bit, frequently mar- 
ket merchandise which is founded upon patents 
to which their manufacturers do not have clear 
title. In an effort to seek justice some other 
manufacturer or the rightful owner of the in- 
vention, or both, sues the merchant as a mat- 
ter of general course. 

Under the direction of William C. Scheide, 
of Hartford, an expert in patent matters was 
engaged to investigate and analyze over 2000 in- 
dividual patent suits which originated during a 
twelve-vear period prior to the time of the sur- 
vey. It developed that in fifty-six per cent of 
the suits the court held the patents valid and 
infringed. 

This demonstrates the difficulties under which 
any manufacturer must labor when he under- 
takes to exploit a new invention. He must pro- 
ceed with every possible caution and not in- 
frequently fight out his rights in the courts 
if he is to remain in business and meet com- 


petition. 


NEED FOR PATENT ATTORNEYS 

Contrary to the belief of those who are not 
fully acquainted with the facts, patent insur- 
ance does not render the patent bar super- 
fluous. As a matter of fact, there will be 
ereater need than ever before for experienced 
patent attorneys. Before insurance is issued to 
an applicant, the insurers will search carefully 
in order to assure themselves that they are not 
assuming a risk blindly. Patent insurers re- 
quire the services of the patent bar in this 
connection as well as in fighting infringement 


‘suits in the courts. 


WOMEN AS AUTO DRIVERS 


Only 5 Per Cent of Motor Mishaps 
Caused by “Deadlier” Sex 


PARKING SHOWN AS TASK FOR 
FEMININE POWERS 


Survey Made by Travelers Reveals High- 
way Troubles of ‘‘Milady”’ 


Women are behind the wheel in only 5 per 
cent of the automobile accidents which in the 
course of a year run into the thousands, accord- 
ing to a survey just made. This information 
may or may not disprove some men’s concep- 
tions that women drivers are to blame for more 
than their share of the motor mishaps. Natu- 
rally, many more men than women drive cars. 


The percentage is based on a study made by 
The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
of several thousand claims, covering thirty 
States. 

Apparently women drivers are having their 
greatest difficulty in avoiding hitting parked 
cars or in getting their automobiles into or out 
of parking space, because the survey shows 
that one out of every five of the motor acci- 
dents in which they figured involved some ele- 
ment of parking. 

Getting safely past intersections seems to be 
the bane of many a woman driver’s existence 
as one out of every five of the accidents oc- 
curred at intersections. Such mishaps may be 
due mostly to a misunderstanding of what con- 
stitutes the right-of-way. 

Backing out of garages and driving into them 
together with driving out or into driveways is 
proving to be a bugaboo for “Milady.” One 
out of every eleven of the accidents occurred 
either in the driveway or in getting in and out 
of garages. In one case a car went through 
the rear wall of a garage and into a neighbor’s, 


_ chicken coop. 


Loss of control was found to be the cause 
of accidents in only a few cases, but turning 
around was revealed as something of a pain- 
staking task as practically one out of thirteen 
of the accidents happened that way. Only. a 
few of the accidents occurred while women 
were learning to drive. 

Other accidents were attributed to the mis- 
judging of distances, passing another car, in- 
ability to stop when preceding car came to a 
sudden halt, speeding, disobeying or trying to 
beat the traffic signal, and skidding. These 
causes, as in the case of the others, are factors 
in motor accidents to men and women alike. 
Indemnity of North America Leases Large 

Quarters at New York 

The Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, has leased new and large 
quarters in the building now being put up at 111 
John street, New York city. The company’s 
New York branch will have part of the ground 
floor, a good deal of space in the basement and 
the entire second floor. A special entrance will 
be provided for claimants visiting the company’s 
medical clinic. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- 


firmation 
The following quotations, 


American Alliance 


Arthur Atkins & Co.,N. V......... 


American Equitable (ex rights) 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y.... 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y....... 

American Phenix 
W. W. Townsend & Co., N. Y..... 

American Insurance Co. of Newark 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
eo & Pell, Newark, N. J 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark . 


L. ‘A. Hollander & Co. : Newark..... 


American Ins. of Newark (rights when 
Miliken & Pell, Newark........... 
American Surety 
Lewis i& (o., Martford...........- 
Bankers & Shippers 
McKinley & Co., N. Y 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) 
Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 
J. S. Rippel & Co., 
L. A. Hollander & Co., 
Baltimore-American 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y....... 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y.... 
Brooklyn Fire 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. : saescuohe rite 


Henry G. Rolston & Co., Lae 


Camden Fire 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 
McKinley & Co., N. Y........... 
Morley, Wood & Co., Phila. 


L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark. cel 


Carolina Insurance 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y.....:. 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

City of New York Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 

Commercial Cas. Ins. Co. 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 
J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark....... 

Constitution Ind. Co. 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila....... 

Continental Ins. Co. 
lewis & Co., Hartford... .......0.... 

Eagle Fire (Newark) 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark....... 

Excess Ins. Co. of America 
West & Co., N. Y 

Fidelity and Casualty 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. £ sees 
J. Roy Prosser & Co. N. 

Fidelity-Phenix 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. . 


Fire Assn. of Philadelphia (ex right) 


Morley, Wood & Co., Phila. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J 

Henry G. Rolston & ES * ah gee 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark 

L. A. Hollander & Gos 
Franklin Capitol Corp. (New: ark) 

Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 
Franklin Fire 

L. A. Hollander & ig Newark. ee 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y....... 


Newark...,..... 
Newark...... 


Newark...... 


as of June 18, 
1928, are from reliable houses, and if any of 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of THE 
SPECTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: 


Bid Offered 
. 560 600 
“ 31 34 
is 31 34 
mA 5634 60 
ss 33 35 
5h 33 35 
3314 3414 
33 35 
issued) 
oi 344 4 
a 330 340 
a. 550 
<5 550 
oe 22 24 
231% 2414 
23 24 
A 84 87 
Se 85 90 
me 105 115 
110 114 
ae 32 34 
ng 32 33 
32 33 
an 32 34 
ee 58 63 
nee 60 66 
ae 600 640 
se 55 60 
si 55 58 
Me 33 38 
te 79 80 
eis 96 100 
— 16% 19 
re 205 215 
ts 200 210 
ae 79 81 
5214 52 
ok 52 OE 
52 54 
53 544% 
‘- 53 54 
“i 1744 18% 
ote 375 405 
380 410 


Glens Falls 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 


Lewis:& Co., Hattford.............. 


Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y 
Globe & Rutgers 

Lewis & Go., Hartfotd ....056656 56600 

L. A. Hollander & “te * 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N 
co American Ins. Co. 


A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 


Nivel G. Rolston & Co. ay. i on 
J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y: 
—— Atkins & Co., N. Y 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 
Guardian Fire Assn. Corp. ie stock) 
Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y. : 
Hanover Fire (new stock) 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Lewis & Ca., Tlettiord....... 60. occ 
Halifax Fire (ex rights) 


Morley, Wood & Co., oe. settler elaty 


Perez F. Huff & Co., 

J. Roy Prosser & “be SS ES Ga ere ee 
Harmonia Ins. Co. 

J. Roy Prosset & Co., No Vs ..5.2606 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Home 

J. Roy Prosser’ & Co. N.Y... 60. ess 

pec aaena eK as he eee G Pols 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 
Hudson Cas. Ins. Co. 

pita oe a eee 
Importers and Exporters 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 
Independence Indemnity (new stock) 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 

Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y.......... 

jy. Roy Prosser & Co.N OY... 2. 655 
Independence Fire Ins. Co. 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila. . 
Insurance Co. of North America 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila 

Lewis & Co., Hartford....... 
Kansas City Life 

Curtis & Sanger, N. Y 
Maryland Casualty 

Lewis & Co., Hartiotd.. ........ 0.0.00 
Merchants Fire Ins. Co. 

Asthur Ateins <& Co;, IN. Vo. dis ces 
Metropolitan Casualt 

McClure, Jones & Co eg 
Milwaukee Mechanics 

Asthur Atkins & Co., N.Y... 666-65 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 
Missouri State Life 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 

Perez F. Huff & Co., New York..... 
National Liberty (new stock) 

A 2 ee ars 

J. Roy, Prosser 6: Co: NY 5s oo 50 
National Liberty (ex — 

J. Roy Prosset & Co. No 5... ccicics 
National Surety 

DEC STUPY Ge C04 ING Yo 6-66.05 soca ee 

Lewis & GCo., Mattiotd... 2... si ccwcess 
National Union 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. V......... 
New Amsterdam Cas. 

Richanley @ Co., N.Y... oss ccecee 
New Brunswick Ins. Co. 

Morley, Wood & Co., N. Y.......... 
New Jersey Ins. Co. 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 
New York Casualty Co. 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. VY... .6...: 

Rewis Go, Tatler... .....6..060 ces 
New York Casualty (rights) . 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y 
Niagara Fire 

J. Roy Prosser & Co.cN.Y << 66005 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............<- 


48 


66 
66 


57 70 
575 


32 


67 
68 
97 


98 











J. S. RIPPEL 


Dealers in 


ee ateaseanniianaaniaineinianaincensaae 


| 


Securities 





| 18 Clinton St. 
| 


& CO. 


Newark Bank, Insurance 


and Title Stocks 


Municipal and 
Public Service Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 
Established 1891 





Stocks 





PEREZ F. 


Insurance 


75 Maiden 





Now is the Time 
Buy Insurance 


—when enforced liquidation puts 
selling prices below values. 


HUFF C0., Inc. 


and Bank Stocks 
Lane, New York 


Telephone Beekman 6480 


























North River Ins. Co. 


Asthur Athine & Co: N.Y « 666-6:6:8-0.6:< 340 350 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 340 350 
Peoples National 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., N. Y......... 58 62 
Public Fire (Newark) 

J. S. Rippel & Co., Newark......... 28% 30 
Philadelphia National Fire 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 25 26 
Reliance Fire 

Morley, Wood & Co., Phila......... 27 30 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 40 43 
Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 130 136 

Lewis & Co., Hartiotd. .........s00s 130 136 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. 

J. Roy Prosser & ge ha Se eratnnt hens 195 205 

Mckinley & Go., N.Y .. .. «. .66:66.60:%0:5 195 205 
Stuyvesant 

J. Roy Prosser & Co., NooOV 6.5.66 290 300 

Arthur Atkins & Co., ASE aaa a 295 305 

Lewis & Co., Hartlord)... ocscen cs 295 300 
Sun Life 

Lewis: Co., Feartiond 3. i.6 seis secevs 2500 
Transportation Insurance 

Perez F. Huff & Co., N. Y...... lvoe 50 53 
U. S. Fire Ins. Co. (new stock) 

Rewis & Co., Tartiotd ... .... 6:66.08 107 114 

J. Roy Prosser S&'Co., Noo... 0 c0cs6 107 114 
Universal Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 80 87 
United States Merchants fy Shippers 

J..-Roy Prosser & 'Co., N.Y... oss ss 490 505 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 480 y10 

Henry G. Rolston by Co, a aie eae 510 525 
Victory Insurance 

Morley, — & Co., Pe fo acces 27 30 
Virginia F. & M. 

Arthur Po Foes Se COLNE 65.6 euss 130 136 
Westchester Fire 

DRC Rateebey die ONY ois 0.6 6:0.9 olove sieeve 83 86 

Arthur Atkins.&:Co., Ni V.3.5..6:00's0 83 86 

Henry G. Rolston & Co., N. Y...... 85 7 

JoRoy Prosser: Co, NOY ooo. bess 83 rf 

HARTFORD STOCKS 

tna Casualty and Surety (ex rights) 

Spence & Co, Martiogt..< <..0.:.+:2 0-0: 1100 1130 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1100 1130 
Zitna Insurance (Fire) 

Conning & Co., Hartford............. 780 800 

Lewis G& Co., Hattlotd « ......-.:6.6.606.0%0 780 800 
Etna Life Ins. Co. 

Conning & Co., Hartford... 2.4.4 505 860 870 

Lewis & Co., Martiotd... «2... sscseees 860 870 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 380 400 

Lewas Co: TAGUGlOEG «6 os o.65s bs dé 00:05 380 400 
Conn. General Life 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1750 1800 

Lewis'& Co., Hartlofd). .....<..003.6s0's 1755 1800 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co.; Hartford. oi... scsi 820 840 

Demise Co. TIA 6 os 6.6.0.0 cases 820 840 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co,, Hartford.............- 780 800 

Lewis a: Co,, Hartford... ....0600000 780 800 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1125 1175 

Lewis & Co., Hartford... 2.6. 6:6000% 1125 1175 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 780 800 

Remis-te Go:, THAGEIONG :... . «/.s.:60 0008 780 800 
Travelers Insurance (ex rights) 

Connmg & Co., Hartiord....... 0.6.55. 1600 1659 

Lewis & Co., Hartiord ..... «0.0 606080 1600 1650) 

J. Roy Prosser & OHI Pe os ais eas 1600 1650 

NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 

American Investment Securities 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 18 21 





J.ROY PROSSER & Co. 


Deaters in Over-the-Counter Securities 
52 William St., N. Y. Hanover 7728 


"Specializing particularly in 
Insurance, Bank & Trust Companies’ Sto 


have prepared a booklet 
contatning an 


Analysis 
of 93 principal 
Insurance Companies 
and 68 principal New York 


Bank and Trust 


Companies 





Copy of which will be sent upon request 
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Boston Casu 
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Boston Insu 
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Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 15 25 
Boston Insurance 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 1300 1400 
Lewis & Co,, Hartford. ......scscecs 1300 1400 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
PC ININ oo Po odo .aiersreie's.oie.e:s puedes 95 ates 
De ere Sakae <. ae eee 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 390 
Mass. Bond. & Ins. Co. (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 580 600 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 25 35 
New England Fire 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 55 60 


New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 550 600 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 275 
Providence- Washington 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 775 825 
Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 220 240 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 33 38 


POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 
Statistics of 174 Organizations in Forty- 
Fourth Annual Edition 

The Pocket Register of Life Associations 
for 1928, a publication which The Spectator 
Company has been issuing annually for forty- 
four years, is being received with wide favor 
by officials, agents and policyholders who have 
occasion to refer to the statistics of business 
life associations, stipulated premium companies 
and fraternal orders. This valuable reference 
work, of pocket size, presents statistics of 173 
life insurance associations in America, com- 
prising 140 fraternal societies, 31 business life 
associations and 3 stipulated premium companies. 
The tables show for five years the income, 
expenditures, financial condition and insurance 
account of all the organizations mentioned 
above. In addition, there is shown the death 
rate per $1000, mean insurance in force for 
each association listed. 


Under income is shown the net amount re- 
ceived from members, other receipts and total 
income including interest. Expenditures show 
the paid-for death claims, other payments to 
members, paid to agents and medical examiners, 
expenses of management and total disburse- 
Total admitted assets and total liabili- 
ties are listed and under insurance account the 
number of certificates in force, the amount writ- 
ten and the amount in force is gievn. Other 
features of this publication include a list of 
State officials having authority in insurance 
matters, a page of explanatory notes and a 
calendar on the back cover. 


ments. 


The Pocket Register of Life Associations 
contains 40 pages and cover and in its statis- 
tics of 173 life associations the user will find 
in compact and readily available form the im- 
portant facts about these organizations which 
he will want to know. This comprehensive and 
compact publication sells at 75 cents in manila 
binding and $1.25 in flexible pocketbook. 







Canadian Fraternal Association 
Tor NTO, CaNn., June 16.—The Canadian Fra- 
ternal Association held. its annual meeting last 
week in Hamilton, Ont. 
as follows: President, Frank S. Mearns, K.C.; 


T 


Vice-president, F. J 





The new officers are 


Curran, K.C.; secretary- 





treasurer, Wm. F. Montague; counsellor, Lyman 
Lee, and F. Brassard. 


Speakers at the meeting included: R. Leigh- 
ton Foster, Superintendent of Insurance for 
Ontario; Professor M. A. Mackenzie of To- 
ronto University, and F. G. Inwood. 

The Association approved of the principle of 
non-medical insurance for restricted amounts 
and ages, and also decided to seek power to 
write juvenile insurance on non-members. 


P. G. CLIFF MADE RESIDENT 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Located at Boston, Will Manage New Eng- 
land for Detroit Fidelity and Surety 
Homer H. McKee, president of the Detroit 

Fidelity and Surety Company, has announced 

the appointment of Percy G. Cliff as resident 

vice-president, in charge of the Boston branch 
office, for the New England States. 

Mr. Cliff is widely known in surety circles, 
and has been one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful producers in the New England field. He 
is the son of former Mayor Z. E. Cliff of 
Somerville, Mass., and is a graduate of Brown 
University in the class of 1915. He immediately 
entered the Boston office of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company and, after serv- 
ing several years as special agent, joined the 
Globe Indemnity Company at its Boston office, 
having charge of the development of all fidelity 
and surety business in the New England States. 
For the last four and a half years, Mr. Cliff 
has been manager of surety lines for the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company of New 
York at its Boston branch. 


Walter G. Bowerman’s Address 

In Tue Spectator of June 14, it was stated 
that Walter G. Bowerman, actuary of the 
George Washington Life. of Charleston, W. 
Va., had delivered an address on Withdrawal 
Rates at the recent meeting of the American 
Institute.of Actuaries at Des Moines. The ad- 
dress referred to was delivered by Walter G. 
3owerman, M.A., F.A.S., A.A.1.A., of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, and not by his 
father, who is connected with the George Wash- 
ington Life. The paragraph which appeared 
above Mr. Bowerman’s name in the article re- 
ferred to, should have been placed below his 
name. 


Guardian Life Producer Sets Record for 
Company 

A new record for speedy qualification for 
the Pinnacle, the million-dollar producers’ club 
of the Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America, was established in June by Saul Kern- 
reich of the Leo D. Landau Agency, in New 
York city. 

An inkling of Mr. Kornreich’s ability was 
gained in July, 1927, when he entered the Guar- 
dian Field. In the one month remaining of the 
then current Club Year, he easily qualified for 
membership in the Guardian’s Leaders Club. 
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PLAN FOR CONVENTION 


Detroit Life Underwriters Meet With 
National Officers 
THEME CHOSEN FOR 1928 
James Elton Bragg Going Ahead With 
Program—Excellent Entertainment 
Promised 

On Thursday, June 14, a meeting was held 
of the convention committee of the Detroit Life 
Underwriters Association. Various chairmen 
made reports as to the progress being made in 
working out plans for the National Associa- 
tion Convention to be held in Detroit, September 
12, 13 and 14. 

Julian S. Myrick, Roger B. Hull and James 
Elton Bragg, president, managing director and 
secretary, respectively, of the National Asso- 
ciation, were in attendance and gave many valu- 
able pointers to the local committee for the 
working out of their plans. 

Mr. Bragg, who is chairman of the ,program 
committee of the National Association, has sub- 
mitted the following as the theme for the con- 
vention : 

“Leading the public to appreciate the proper 
place of life insurance— 


in the economics of the home, 

the protection of business interests, 
the conservation of the estate, 

the completion of investment plans, 
the welfare of the nation.” 


This has been officially adopted as the theme 
and the program will be worked out accordingly. 
Definite program information will be released 
shortly from National Association Headquarters 
in New York city. 

The entertainment committee of the Detroit 
Association is making elaborate plans to enter- 
tain the guests at this convention, the details of 
which will be announced soon—one thing is cer- 
tain, Detroit will live up to its reputation as a 
“peerless” convention city. 


Eastern Underwriters in Doubt About Non- 
Policy Writing Agents in Jersey 

At a meeting of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association held last week it was decided to so- 
licit the opinion of the attorney-general of 
New Jersey as to whether, under the law, non- 
policy writing agents should be compensated 
at the same scale as recording agents, or whether 
the terms of the law required a lesser scale of 
commission non-policy-writing 
agents, as compared with recording agents 


payments to 


As a result of resolutions presented by the 
local boards of Newark and Hudson County 
Fire, 
Marine and Liability Brokers Association of the 
City of New York there was a discussion of the 
brokerage situation in New Jersey and it was 


and a communication received from the 


decided to arrange a conference between the 
brokers, New Jersey agents and the special 
New Jersey conference committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association in the hope that 
some conclusion satisfactory to all could be 


reached. 
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A Wider Field— 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Our Agents Have 


An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 





ly Premium plan. 





Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | 


Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 


We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D. C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. 


THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 


PL 
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JACKSON BOUL. 
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| Exchange 


Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Fi inancial District. 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR 
OWN OLD MAN? 


The old man your prospect will become is one 
of your best selling talks. 


Are you looking well to your OWN old age— 
or are you still a sub-agent, drawing down the 
commissions of an apprentice? 

To the ambitious advancement is imperative, and 
seldom waits on opportunity. No need to wait, when 
our plan provides an absolute agreement whereby 
you can 

Build and Manage Your Own Business 


in any one of many prosperous sections of Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Alabama. 


Write in Strict Confidence, 
Naming Territory Desired. 


IRA F. ARCHER 


Superintendent of Agencies 


LOUISIANA STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 














Throw Away the 
Old-Fashioned Card Index 


Life Insurance agents are 
too busy, too energetic, 
longer to put up with old- 
fashioned card index sys- 
tems for keeping track of 
their policyholders. No 
agent who is careful of his 
own interests can afford to 
be without the Life Insur- 
ance Register. 


Here is the kind of a Life 
Insurance register that you 
have always wished for but 
never could find! All the 
information needed to 
analyze your client's life 
insurance, to answer his 
every question, can be se- 
cured in a moment. 


It is easy too, to keep tab of NO 


the Birthday dates of your 
policyholders. 


The last word in life insur- 
ance records—at the lowest 
price! That is what we 
offer you, for the Life In- 
surance Register is priced 
at $7.25. Think of it—a 
loose - leaf, well - bound, 
stamped - in - goid, post 
binder, sheets for 450 ac- 
counts and the greatest 
system ever devised for 
keeping a real record of 
your life insurance busi- 
ness—for $7.25. You must 
see this Record to appre- 
ciate it—that’s why we are 
putting this opportunity 
a you. Usethe coupon 
| 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tn eres ent ea eR LT cme A 


Accurate Loose-Leaf Co., 81 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
ance Register. 


PENNY oie baie a sad csi elevele alot Mae siete 


Ce eee eee ereeeseeeeseses 


REMADE: iciatess oid cvemprsie ala aie ew iainee olan 


You may send me literature describing the Life Insur- 


eee e eee eee eee eeeeeseeeseseeee 


Cee eee ee eeeeeeseseseeeeensesee 
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tadds to his selling power. 
| 'o make his assaults on his prospects in high 
4 confidence, to marshall his persuasive arguments 
;'1 most effective array, to invest his person- 
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ONAL SECTIO 
~ For LIFE INSURANCE Agents 2 
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The Life Underwriter’s Helpful Wife 


By Hucu D. Hart 


Vice-President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HE most useful contribution a wife can 

make to her husband’s success as a life 

insurance agent, is for her to aid him 
in maintaining the right mental attitude toward 
his job. In no business does mental attitude 
play a more vital role. One of our statisticians 
has estimated that 3714 per cent of all who fail 
as life insurance agents, fail because of dis- 
couragement. I do not vouch for the figure— 
if anything, I think it is too low rather than too 
high. Obviously the greater number of those 
who are solicited for life insurance by the agent 
turn him down. Day in and day out he scores 
a larger percentage of failures than successes 
in his work of spreading the gospel; if he calls 
on ten men a day and one accepts and nine turn 
him down, there are nine adverse influences on 
his morale, as against one favorable. No one 
can deny that success is the greatest stimulus 
to morale and failure its worst destroyer. Mr. 
Underwriter comes home to his wife at the 
close of each day’s minority of successes and 
majority of failures, or near failures—(for 
any man who has carried a ratebook knows that 
he cannot cash in on promises or postpone- 
ments or polite turn-downs). His spirit is at the 
fag end and there his wife comes into the pic- 
ture to do, or not to do, her great, constructive 
job of rebuilding his shattered reserves of men- 
tal attitude, to prevent his spirit from declining 
to the danger point, to bolster up his faith and 
high resolve for the next day’s effort. 

It is not necessary to tell any life insurance 
man that sales can best be made by an agent 
when his mental attitude is at the right fighting 
edge—but perhaps wives may not know that as 
well as we who have bumped the selling bumps. 
So in strengthening her husband’s morale, she 
She enables him 


ality with that fervor of appeal which wins, 
rather than repels, both confidence and applica- 
tions. Her stimulation of her husband’s morale 
is, therefore, a practical and effective aid to 
business getting. 

How shall she work this miracle in his faith 
and optimism? It makes me laugh at the pre- 
sumption of a mere man undertaking to tell a 
wile how to recharge her husband with enthu- 
slasm for his work. 

Faith must be kept ever aflame in the worth- 
Whileness of the work he is doing. How can 


Lerem an article written for the Penn Mutual News 
ance ¢° agency organ of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 


ompany, 


a wife do that unless she understands his work? 
Then she should begin by learning something 
She should read the same 
insurance journals he reads, and the same com- 
pany magazines—she will find the thrill of 
human interest in them. She should attend, 
whenever possible, the conventions he attends. 
When she is at these conventions, she should go 
go the meetings and not merely to the bridge 
parties. Recently our company held a series of 
five regional conventions. Mrs. Robert Wag- 
ner, wife of Robert Wagner, general agent for 
our company at Charlotte, North Carolina, sat 
by her husband throughout every minute of the 
three-day session. It was a typical modern, in- 
tense convention—that is, it meant work and 
very little relaxation from beginning to end, 
and yet Mrs. Wagner took notes on everything 
that was said at that conference. No one need 
worry about her ability to invigorate her hus- 
band’s faith in the worthwhileness of his work. 
Certainly there has been no more inspiring pic- 
ture presented to the life insurance man of 
America than that of Mrs. Marshall Holcombe, 
wife of the able and popular head of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford, 
as she sat through convention after convention 
of various companies attended by Mr. Hol- 
combe. Mrs. Holcombe takes her knitting 
along, gets to the meetings early and secures 
a good seat well up toward the front, and pro- 
ceeds to listen and knit by the hour. Many 
times the knitting deserves to absorb more of 
her interest than the program, but Mrs. Hol- 
combe always seems to be interested in learning 
more about her husband’s business—no matter 
how dull the program may become. 


about his business. 


Has a wife the right to complain of. the 
penalty that failure inflicts on her, as well as 
on her husband, if she refrains from contribut- 
ing her sympathetic understanding to his encour- 
agement in a way that reduces his chances of 
failure? 

A wife can help her husband to maintain faith 
in himself as well as faith in his work. She 
knows about him, and his strong and weak 
points, better than any other person on earth, 
even better than his mother, or better than he 
himself knows himself. Furthermore, she can 
tell him about himself more directly and more 
effectively than anybody else can and “get by” 
with it, too. She can thus help him eliminate 
his defects, and that is strengthening to mental 
poise. Perhaps her greatest magic in keeping 
up his fath in himself is praise, sincerely and 
One of the best ways to 
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dscreetly bestowed. 


praise a life insurance agent, as I have observed 
after many years of experience with all kinds of 
insurance men, is to encourage him to talk 
about how he makes sales. Nine out of ten 
would rather tell you how they did it, than to 
have you tell them how good they are. The 
wife can be a good listener at these seances; 
and it will do him good to unload his battery 
of sales ammunition on her, both before and 
after use. In fact, I think a wife is the ideal 
person for the agent to try out his selling argu- 
ments on before using them on his prospects. 
It’s a hard job being the wife of a life under- 
writer, if you do your duty, isn’t it? 


Another major contribution that a wife can 
make to her husband’s life insurance career is 
to provide him with what I may be pleased to 
call “community information.” The other day 
I visited a man who last year sold three mil- 
lion dollars of life insurance in a town of 60,- 
000 population. He has maintained a produc- 
tion of about two million in this town for sev- 
eral years. Of course, I was eager to know how 
he did it. He told me that he kept posted on 
all the inside doings in that town, on all the 
rumors, all the actual and anticipated moves 
of people, on all their ups and downs of for- 
tune. He said that he studied that community 
just as intently as a stockholder studies the 
stockmarket; and even as the stockbroker uses 
his intimate inside information as the basis of 
his moves in the market, so he uses his com- 
munity information as the foundation for his 
prospect system and for his telling approaches, 
and sales arguments. This is intelligent life 
underwriting! For that man is able to ft 
human needs, since he is aware of the individual 
affairs of the people whose needs he meets 
through life insurance. I asked him how he 
kept up with the trend of events so minutely 
and so accurately—whether or not he got his 
information through the local papers. He said 
he did not get it altogether from the papers, for 
two reasons. First, he had to know about 
things before they appeared in the papers— 
otherwise he would not be ahead of his com- 
petitors; second, the kind of intimate matters 
that he could capitalize in his work rarely ap- 
peared in the papers. He said that his wife 
supplied him with much of this data. Inas- 
much as life insurance is largely used to sup- 
ply wants that are domestic rather than busi- 
ness in their character, women, rather than 
men, are the more logical sources from which 
to secure the information about those wants. 
The wife in her social contacts can obtain with- 
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out obtrusion much valuable data that can prop- 
erly be relayed to her husband and used by him. 

It must not be inferred that this process is 
to transform a wife into a sort of “social pry.” 
Nothing will do so much harm to the life insur- 
ance business, as for its exponents to violate 
the amenities of social intercourse by interject- 
ing life into occasions 
where it has no proper place. But both infor- 
mation and contacts obtained by a wife in her 
daily association with her friends may with en- 
tire propriety become useful aids to her hus- 


insurance discussions 


band in prosecuting his insurance business. 
The life underwriter’s wife can help him in 
still another way. He, like the doctor, is sub- 
ject to the call of duty, no matter what the 
hour. Evening interviews are absolutely neces- 
sary in the life of many underwriters—occa- 
sionally with some of them, and two or three 
evenings a week with others. The wife who 
naggingly objects to this condition of her hus- 
band’s duty impairs his morale, diminishes his 
aggressiveness, and lessons the courage which 
any man needs who day by day must encounter 
a larger percentage of defeats than of victories. 
The husband knows that he is subject to this 
condition of evening work. He like it no more 
than 
standing, he makes his calls with cheeriness of 


his wife does. If she displays under- 
spirit. 

There is yet another avenue of life insurance 
service for the wife, which I think has been leit 
almost entirely neglected, and one which, while 
not directly helpful to her husband, will indirect- 


ly benefit the whole institution of insurance. The 





women of America, while more friendly to life 
insurance than they were a generation ago, do 
not even today have as thorough a conception 
of its uses, or appreciation of its importance, as 
the men. Since life insurance is generally pay- 
able to women, this situation is unhealthful. In- 
numerable wives have opposed their husband's 
taking life insurance, and this attitude has re- 
sulted in visiting untold hardship in later years 
many of these same wives. and what is 
worse, on their children, where the husband and 
father failed to override his wife’s unfounded 
objections to life insurance and died without it. 
Would it not be valuable in combating this un- 
fortunate antipathy of many wives to life in- 
surance, if the wives of life insurance 
should organize themselves into local commit- 


on 


men 


tees, in various cities and communities through- 
out the country, for the purpose of co-operating 
with their local women’s clubs in providing lec- 
ture courses and setting up other machinery for 
the instruction of women in the meaning of life 
insurance? The women’s clubs throughout the 
country each season include life insurance among 
the subjects they study at their meetings—the 
program is supplied by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. No 
one can listen to the flood of questions that pour 
in upon the speakers without realizing that the 
ladies are eager for life insurance information 
Cannot the wives 


The interest is intense. 


and are sadly in need of it 
of life insurance men help supply the American 
women with the right kind of information about 
the life that is 
contributing so much to make life more secure 


great institution of insurance 


——<——— 


for women and children? Every city in Amer. 
ica should have such a committee of wives of 
insurance men, and their work would be a dis- 
tinct contribution to the life insurance knowl- 
edge of women generally. 


Celebrates Sixty-Second Anniversary 

Thomas H. Christmas, senior member of 
the firm of T. H. Christmas & Sons, general 
agents for the A<tna Life Insurance Company 
at Montreal, and dean of all A¢tna agents and 
oldest in point of service of all Canadian insur- 
ance men, this month observed the completion 
of his 62d year as an AStna man. He was born 
in Montreal in 1852 and in 1866 entered the ser- 
vice of the Attna Life. In 1883 he became sole 
manager at Montreal and in 1907 
partnership with his two sons. In commemo- 
ration of his anniversary he received hundreds 


formed 4 


of congratulatory messages and calls from in- 
surance leaders throughout Canada and_ the 


United States. 


Mutual Life Award 

The Scranton agency of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York was perma- 
nently awarded the McGregor Cup trophy at 
the convention of the Quarter Million Dollar 
Field Club of the Mutual Life held at Wash- 
ington last month. The Scranton agency won 
the cup each year for the past three years. 
Alexander McGregor of Boston, the donor of 
the cup, formally presented it to C. J. MicCole 
of the Scranton agency. 
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Business Is Good 
With Guardian Agents 
‘THE past three months have resulted in an 


unbroken string of record months for The 
_ Guardian in paid-for business. 


FEBRUARY, 1928 


Biggest February in our history 


MARCH, 1928 


Biggest March in our history 


APRIL, 1928 


Biggest April in our history { 


April set a triple mark—the production of 
written, issued and paid-for business being un- 
equalled for that month in any previous year 
in our sixty-eight. 
ness over the same three months in 1927 totals 


The gain in paid-for busi- 





| THe Guarpian Lire Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA 


‘The Company that Guards and Serves’’ 
50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER’S LATEST BOOK 


The little book entitled “Life Insurance 
Simply Explained,” published by The Spectator 
Company, is designed for the information of 
the general reader. But no other book by this 
author is of greater value to the life under- 
writer. It explains the scientific principles on 
which all sound life insurance is based, and 
this background is essential. for the permanent 
success Of the insurance salesman. But this is 
not all. The book contains information that 
can be turned to great advantage in canvassing. 
It calls attention to the many services rendered 
by life insurance. It explains how it protects 
the family and the home; why it appeals to 
fathers; how it guarantees the education of 
children; how it strengthens and develops busi- 
ness; how self-supporting men and women can 
provide through it for their declining years; 
its value as a teacher of thrift, and the advan- 
tages which a policyholder enjoys by becoming 
a member of an important corporation. He is 
part-owner of the various securities purchased 
by the company, and is entitled also to a full 
share of the credit which results from the aid 


given by his company to public and private in- 


dustries throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; for although every life insurance com- 
pany meets its policy obligations promptly and 


fin full, it invests its assets when not needed for 
ithat purpose in public and private enterprises. 
fThus every policyholder while protecting his 
Fown interests becomes a public benefactor. 


If you are in the life insurance business you 
need this little book. Price $1.00. 











Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our¥Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
tate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
includes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
Insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 
oliered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
Opportunities for wide-awake agents. 


Write for territory to 





Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 











Metropolitan Life Issues Largest Single 
Policy 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York has issued what is said to be the 
largest single life insurance policy ever issued 
by one company. It is for a million and a half 
dollars, a twenty-five year endowment contract 
on the life of a New York business man. The 
Metropolitan Life has a wide range of reinsur- 
ance facilities and so is enabled to take a single 
risk of such unusual size. 


The annual premium on the policy is in excess 
of $70,000 a year. Clinton Davidson, head of 
the Estate Planning Corporation of New York, 
secured the application and its acceptance was 
made possible through the Metropolitan's recent 
decision to accept insurance 
brokers. Total insurance on a single life con- 
siderably in excess of $1,500,000 is not unusual 
but such insurance has always been distributed 


business from 


by policies among a number of companies. 














CAN YOU write Health and Accident 
Insurance? 


Do you want Large immediate earn- 
ings plus liberal renewals on your 
business? 


If so—We want you with us right now 
as a District or General Agent. 


Best protection to policyholders, low 
premiums, wide coverage, unexcelled 
service to all. 


Write 


Superintendent of Agencies 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 
South Bend, Indiana 
Drawer 422 4 





























RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has rendered to 
its policyholders and representa- 
tives is reflected in the Company’s 
rapidly increasing business. Mean- 
while there has been no deviation 
from the sterling principles for 
which this organization has been 
noted during the past seventy- 
seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
More Than a Billion and a Half 


of Insurance in Force 


























Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
$5,337,313.74 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$686,715.01 Surplus Protection to 


Policyholders 
$47,000,000.00 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
D'SABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS.§ 


Insurance in Force 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 

ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 

ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TRXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 














North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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The Cost of Burial and Its Relation to 


Insurance 


By Freperick L. HorrMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

pany has once more rendered a_ no- 

table service to the student of social 
conditions by financing an extended and _ thor- 
ough investigation of the important question of 
funeral costs. Opinions have been current for 
many years that funeral expenses are often in- 
creased by the availability of insurance for the 
payment of bills. The practice is becoming 
almost universal for undertakers to inquire, in 
the case of wage earners or others of the mod- 
erately well-to-do, as to whether an insurance 
policy is carried and the amount thereof, in pro- 
portion to which the funeral costs are arranged. 
Whether this practice has reached the propor- 
tions of a serious evil in the direction of extor- 
tion is debatable. Certainly, powerful sugges- 
tions are not wanting to encourage the poor to 
ill-advised extravagance. What is called a “de- 
cent funeral” depends entirely upon the point 
of view. But there is little doubt that in far 
too many cases, funeral expenses are extrava- 
gant and a needless burden upon dependent sur- 
vivers, who are often deprived of the benefits 
of insurance for other purposes. 

The report of the committee on funeral costs 
has just been published. It is a notable con- 
tribution which should find a place in every 
insurance library for purposes of reference. It 
is a dispassionate examination of an enormous 
amount of new’ information which has hereto- 
fore been wanting for the development of a 
definite policy both on the part of the public 
and the State. I myself had occasion to re- 
view this question at some length in 1919, after 
I had previously made a study of public burials 
in certain European countries. My report at 
the time did not exhaustively go into the for- 
eign practices, being chiefly concerned with the 
effect of industrial insurance in the direction 
of reducing the pauper burial rate of large cities. 

The investigation of the committee on funeral 
costs was in charge of John C. Gerhart, and 
is published with an introduction by Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, including an explanatory letter by 
Haley Fiske. Dr. Frankel writes in the light 
of many years of a painstaking interest in so- 
cial conditions and may be looked upon as one 
of the foremost authorities on all matters con- 
cerned with the amelioration of the conditions 
of the poor. No one is much concerned about 
the funeral extravagance among the rich who 
can afford it, but the latter, as I myself have 
pointed out, are in duty bound to set an example 
to the less prosperous by not encouraging reck- 
less extravagance in a direction in which sim- 
plicity and economy are becoming virtues. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters, in- 
troduced with a section on the Social Origin of 
Burial Customs. It was said to one who 
sneeringly referred to an ancient custom as “a 


silly thing’ that every custom is deeply in- 
grained in the life of the people and never to 
be made light of. Those who wish to pursue 
this interesting aspect of the problem should 
consult a recent work on Funeral Customs, 
Their Origin and Development by Bertram 
Puckle, New York, 1926. Nothing could more 
vividly emphasize the problem than this elabo- 
rate analysis of, burial customs throughout 
practically the whole world. But the report 
of the committee on funeral costs is not so 
much concerned with historic antecedents, as 
with present day practices and customs. In 
that lies its chief merit as a contribution to the 
understanding. Even custom will yield in time 
to reason and commonsense but if burial prac- 
tices are to materially improve, the example 
must be set by the wealthy who are now con- 
spicuously at fault. 

The second chapter concerns Funeral Manage- 
ment in the United States. It is properly said 
that “Nowhere in Europe, however, has the 
burial industry assumed such proportions as it 
has in America,” and in continuation, “In this 
country commercial enterprise has gradually 
invaded a field which was once largely a neigh- 
borhood function. The changes began roughly 
fifty years ago. The funeral director of today 
performs services which to the undertaker of 
fifty years ago were unknown. Embalming was 
introduced about 1875 and has spread until it 
is now almost universally used. With embalm- 
ing has come a demand for more elaborate and 
expensive merchandise—caskets, grave vaults, 
burial clothes and funeral paraphernalia.” The 
report goes to the root of the question when it 
points out that “funeral transactions usually 
take place in an atmosphere in which ordinary 
trading motives are almost entirely lacking. 
Strong and conflicting emotions obtrude them- 
selves with peculiar force. Sound business judg- 
ment is for the moment suspended.” Hence the 
opportunity for imposition and extortion which 
many an unscrupulous undertaker would be re- 
luctant to miss. But it is only fair to point 
out that as stated in the report “the modern 
funeral director attempts to take care of all 
the details of fuheral arrangements. This ten- 
dency has brought upon the funeral director of 
to-day a number of serious business problem, 
which were unknown in the industry a genera- 
tion ago and has greatly increased his financial 
responsibilities.” The change, of course, is pri- 
marily the result of the rapidly increasing 
urbanisation of the American population. It 
brings to the forefront the question of the con- 
venient disposal of the dead in cemeteries with- 
in a reasonable distance. In most of our large 
cities, this is impossible and burial takes place 
considerably removed from the congested por- 
tions of the city. This then involves heavy ex- 
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pense for the transportation of the corpse and 
the mourners. What this amounts to is clearly 
shown in a facsimile of a will reproduced in 
the report, according to which the funeral costs 
were $1733, limousines being charged for at the 
rate of $40.00 each. The old practice of walk. 
ing to the cemetery is now in most cases im- 
possible. A funeral director then assumes a 
great responsibility involving precise conformity 
to ecclesiastical and social customs, which make 
him temporarily a person of outstanding im- 
portance. It is only reasonable that he should 
charge for his services and for all that goes 
with it, for even the slightest service has to be 
paid for. In addition, there are office fees of 
various kinds, church fees, flowers, pall bearers, 
etc. All of these are in addition to the cost of 
the casket, the grave, and attention to a variety 
of other matters. 

The third chapter is concerned with Ceme- 
teries, Cremation and Monuments. These are 
rather incidental to the question of funeral costs, 
Reference is made to census statistics accord- 
ing to which the cemeteries of 105 cities had 
an annual expense of $2,366,766 and receipts 
amounting to $1,889,007. Unfortunately, no com- 
plete study has ever been made of American 
cemeteries, certainly not since the census of 
1880 published certain details regarding the area 
of land for interment purposes. The area in 
the meantime must have increased enormously, 
while the land is vastly more expensive. The 
alternative practice of cremation has never 
grown much in favor for obvious aesthetic rea- 
sons in conflict with ancient customs difficult 
to overcome. The latest statistics of cremation 
are for 77 crematories in the United States and 
Canada at which in 1918 there were 17,352 cre- 
mations and in 1919, 12,372. The latter return, 
however, is grossly defective and it is probably 
safe to say that the cremations at the present 
time are not less than 20,000 per annum, and 
certainly do not exceed 25,000. It would have 
been interesting and useful if the committee 
could have extended its investigation into the 
cemetery industry corresponding to a study at- 
nually published for cemeteries in England and 
Wales by Municipal Undertakings. The num- 
ber of authorities making return was 166, rep- 
resenting 17,500,000 population. The number 
of cemeteries included in the return was 305, 
while the acreage occupied or reserved for 
burial purposes was 8416. The cemeteries rep- 
resent a capital expenditure on undertakings of 
5,449,000 pounds. Up to March 31, 1926, the 
total number of interments in such cemeteries 
was 10,784,989. In English cemeteries, there 
was likewise an excessive expenditure over in 
come. The average expenditure per annum for 
three years was 800,000 pounds, while the aver- 
age income per annum was 638,000 pounds. 
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The number of interments per annum was 173,- 
073, while the average cost per interment was 
£4 12s. 6d. Such data should be collected for 
this country and as I have said before, some 
effort of this kind was made in the report of 
the Social Statistics of Cities of the census 
of 1880. 

The fourth and fifth chapters examine into 
the question, What Do Funerals Cost? These 
are essential portions of the report deserving 
of extended consideration, but it is impossible 
for reasons of brevity to touch upon more than 
a few points. It is said by way of introduction 
that “it is a well-recognized principle of com- 
mon law that burial expenses must conform 
to the decedent’s station in life and to the value 
of his estate.’ But this principle is morally 
wrong in that it assumes a recognized status in 
life applicable to death. Certain European 
countries at least, if not most of them, have 
long since done away*with discrimination and 
rich and poor are practically buried alike with 
the exception of high persons of State. What- 
ever reforms are possible must, therefore, imply 
an abrogation of the common law doctrine that 
the rich are of right entitled to a more elabo- 
rate burial than the poor. Death should oblite- 
rate the pernicious results of the inequalities of 
wealth. In the report in question, the chief 
concern is the reasonableness of funeral ex- 
penses among low income groups. These limi- 
tations are unfortunate but inevitable, for un- 
less it is clearly recognized that the evil of 
funeral extravagance on the part of the rich 
sets the example of a proportionate extrava- 
gance on the part of the poor, no important 
changes are likely to take place. The report 
includes an analysis of 974 estate accounts, rang- 
ing from less than $1000 to $1,000,000 and over, 
in which the average funeral cost was $1065, 
ranging from $371 to $3075. But these aver- 
ages do not begin to tell the story. The truth 
of the situation is revealed when it is shown 
that the estates under $1000 consumed 62 per 
cent in burial expenses, while estates of $1,000,- 
000 and over consumed only 0.2 per cent. The 
decline in proportion to the expense is progres- 
sive. That, of course, would naturally be the 
case. But it is something lamentable to con- 
template that a person leaving less than $1000 
should spend two-thirds of his available assets 
on a burial. 








Concrete facts speak louder than words. 
with two children. 
His income is $5,000 a year. 
surance? Ten per cent? 


What do they get for their $600? 


of $30,000 toleave for his family. 















JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


WHAT PRICE INCOME! 
How Much Should I Lay Aside for Life Insurance? 


HIS is a question more frequently asked the life underwriter than any other. V 
income can a young man put into life insurance premiums, especially if he is married? . 
Here is the actual program of a young man, 28, married, 


What would you consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for life in- 


Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income 
for the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious young parents looking into the future. 


Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 to be paid in cash in case of the husband’s death, the rest so arranged 
in a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for the wife during her lifetime. 

Do you not think this young man has done well for himself and his family? se 

Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a fair income for present living expenses and an estate 


He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in other ways, and then fail of his goal, in the meantime 
missing the best there is in life, including the contented enjoyment of his income and his family. 
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What proportion of his 

















Another analysis of 524 burial bills of Cook 
County gives an average expense of $480, run- 
ning from $336 for estates under $2000 to $673 
for estates of $10,000 and over. In the case of 
362 estate accounts for Allegheny County, 
Penna., the average funeral bill amounted to 
$460, running from $337 for estates under $5000 
to $2684 for estates of $1,000,000 and over. 

The foregoing figures are fairly consistent, 
but of much more practical importance is an 
analysis of the funeral expenses of industrial 
policyholders, of which 8828 were available for 
examination. The average expenditure was $363 
for the country at large, ranging from $484 for 
New Jersey to $194 for North Carolina. These 
expenditures, however, are only for adults. 
Funeral expenses for children under twelve 
years of age average 63 per cent less than 
those of adults. There average was $134 for 
the country at large, ranging from $194 for 
New York to $106 for Illinois. They are a 
strong endorsement of the claim frequently 
made that the burial for children 
practically coincide with the amount of insur- 
ance carried, leaving, as a rule, however, a 
small margin for the expenses of the last med- 


expenses 


ical attention. 
As to the relative importance of different 
items of funeral expenditure, the report con- 
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tains an interesting table based on 1966 funeral 
bills of the Veterans Bureau. This table is re- 
produced below precisely as given: 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF BriLtts CONTAINING 
Spectric ITEMS AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF 
Cuarces IN Group CLAssIFIED as “IN- 
SUFFICIENT ASSETS” 

Number Re- Per 


porting Centof Average 

Charge Total Amount 
Total bills studied........ 1,966 100.0 
CAMO iis Becca tense 1,959 99.6 $161.32 
Embalming and preparation 1,739 88.5 22.75 
GCN di caraicia Kacaaena saa 148 a3 3.22 
Vatie (Gn. HOS cacexccawe 1,293 65.8 28.74 
IORI x clcns cdee cd mecwas 1,599 81.3 14.59 
CMRI Bc dadaewn Cees 1,004 51.1 17.13 
BR SMNINIIEE Sc aa Cams axace 1,084 55.1 31.64 
Personal services ........ 505 25.7 16.82 
Cemetery charges ........ 1,040 52.9 27.68 
fj, SS eee eee ye 472 24.0 10.34 
Religious services ........ 733 S7.a 15.28 
Transportation by hearse.. 245 12.5 16.52 
Transportation by rail.... 104 5.3 29.73 
PGR osc wecweaadene dares 115 5.8 6.48 
MONGNORN o caddie avccseeses 446 22.7 9.46 
ClOMENOR Aad Sac wa teeda 13 PY 40.77 
All other charges <i...<«<< 947 48.2 8.61 


The percentage of total costs indicates only 
the proportion of the total number of bills re- 
porting a specific charge. Hence the average 
amount of each such charge is a significant re- 
sult. It shows that the average casket cost 
$61.42; that the average cemetery charge was 
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$27.68, and that the average cremation charge 
was $40.77. But all of these charges would 
probably be higher in the case of private fami- 
lies. They would, of materially 
affected by the economic status of the deceased. 
They are also affected by race as shown in an- 
other table based on the experience of the New 
York Board of Child Welfare, which shows, for 
example, that the average funeral cost amounted 
to $389. They were as high as $452 for the 
Irish, $421 for the Italian, but only $247 for 
Jewish Deceased. In the case of 1747 funeral 
bills examined for adult 
funerals, it is shown that the average for the 
whites was $417.24 and for the negroes $279. 

In chapter seven the report examines into 
the question as to What Is a 
Funeral Bill? The public administrator of the 
City of New York is quoted to the effect that 
“it is difficult to establish a fixed price for a 


course, be 


white and colored 


Reasonable 


decent funeral for all types of decedents. For 
example, the orthodox Jews, because of their 
simple burial customs, can be given a 
decent 
faiths. 


however, it is felt that more latitude should be 


very 


funeral for less than those of other 


For those of other faiths and races, 


allowed.” Something in this respect is learned 


from an examination of burial allowances in 


workmen's compensation laws, but these unques- 
are considerably below normal ex- 
penditures. The conclusion is arrived at that: 
“While the decisions of the courts and the 
provisions made by public bodies for burial ex- 
penses are of value as indications of what com- 
munities regard as decent and reasonable in 
funeral expenditures, they do not solve the prob- 
lem from the economic standpoint. The rea- 
sonableness of funeral charges must also be 
considered with reference to the burial indus- 
try itself. It is obvious that waste, disorgan- 
ization or excessive profits in the burial indus- 
try may also be contributory causes to exces- 
sive and unreasonable funeral charges.” 
Another important discussion concerns the 
economics of the burial industry. This also can- 
not be reviewed in detail but may be referred 
to as a fundamental question of the utmost im- 
portance. It is a matter which cannot be dealt 
with statistically to much advantage. There is 
unquestionably a vast amount of excessive com- 


tionably 


petition for which under present conditions there 
is no remedy except in the combination of a 
large number of small establishments into a sort 
With the declining death rate, 
future. 


of burial trust. 


industry faces a 
funerals to an 


the funeral serious 


The number of undertaker is 
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diminishing, while the cost is raised to provde 
a satisfactory income. The industry has a right 
to live and to prosper but not at public ex- 
pense. An interesting experiment is the Funeral 
Service Bureau of America which aims more 
or less at desirable economics. It includes sev- 
enty-six charter members representing well- 
known and reliable establishments in various 
communities. It is an experiment deserving of 
encouragement and sympathetic interpretation, 
The final recommendations of the report are 
as follows: 

“Ours is primarily a fact-finding study. We 
have never assumed that we were expected to 
find the final solution for the problems which 
we have studied. Nevertheless, we believe that 
certain general recommendations are implicit in 
the facts which we have presented. These gen- 
eral recommendatons are in no sense an outline 
for a detailed program for the improvement 
They merely indicate the 
any movement 


of burial customs. 


main lines upon which sound 
must proceed. 

“Our study clearly indicates that excessive 
funeral expenditures are most acute and entail 
most suffering in families of limited means who 
have minor children to support. The principle 
laid down by our probate and surrogates’ courts 
is one of ‘proportion.’ Where the estate is 
small and the allowance of the full bill would 
deplete most of the estate, and where minor 
beneficiaries are to be provided for, the courts 
As the amount of the 


courts 


decrease the funeral bill. 


estate increases, proportionately the 
allow larger funeral bills. 


tures are due partly to unrestrained emotional- 


Excessive expendi- 


ism and partly to a disorganized and wasteful 
industry. The problem therefore involves both 
the education of the public and the reorganiza- 
tion of the industry so as to reduce waste, 
lower costs and provide fair and honest trad- 
ing methods.” 

In general, the dominant religious faiths in 
this country neither condone nor enjoin elabo- 
rate In fact, many church members 
believe that the modern funeral has departed 
from good taste and convention and has become 
a pagan The orthodox Jewish tradition 
calls for the simplest type of funeral. The 
Roman Catholic Church, we are informed, ex- 
cludes We believe 
that spiritual pastors can lead the people to 


funerals. 


rite. 


flowers from the church. 
greater simplicity and economy. 

Probate insurance companies, trust 
companies and civic and social welfare agen- 
frequently deal with families. 
They can accomplish much in assisting such 


courts, 


cies bereaved 
families, particularly those of limited income, 
in keeping funeral expenditures within bounds. 

However, without reforms within the indus- 
try itself, the efforts of probate courts, insur- 
ance companies, welfare agencies and the clergy 


will accomplish little. 
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